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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The daily newspapers seem to be suffering from a “hang-over” 
these days, since the orgy of colossal headlines, whole pages of 
banal, purposeless testimony, cross-examination, played-up-rumors, 
opinions, comments and guesses that attended the Hauptmann 
trial has ended. Seldom has the press as a whole gone so blatantly 
sensational and morbidly unrestrained. It must have been with a 
feeling of sadness that it saw the trial finally drawing to a close. 

* * Ok 


The reason for the gross overplaying of the trial on the part of 
so many papers was, as many admitted in answering questions 
submitted by Editor and Publisher, the fact that “readers wanted 
every detail that could be presented.” That sounds very much 
like the cry of the movie producers when the first remonstrances 
were made against salacious films. First of all, the fact may be 
doubted; and secondly, if it were true, that would not relieve 
editors of social responsibility. 


* * * 


And the end is not yet. When the appeal trial of Hauptmann 
starts, we shall probably see the newspapers punch-drunk once 
more with the frenzied effort to keep everybody’s mind — both the 
strong and the weak—fixated on kidnapping, murder, robbery, 
perjury, etc. There is no question that the trial and the principals 
involved have valid news value; but not to the extent that the 
story should be spread like a blanket over the face of society, 
without even an eye-hole through which to see other and more 
salutary happenings of the day. 
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MY KING 


Thou art my King, Dear Lord, tonight 
I humbly kneel before Thy throne, 

Look down upon me in Thy might, 
And keep me ever for Thine own. 


My Saviour, in Thy loving arms 
Hold me for aye in fond embrace, 

The gentle fragrance of Thy charms 
Bespeaks the fulness of Thy grace. 


Redeemer mine at what a cost! 

Thy Precious Blood poured out for me 
Became the perfect holocaust 

That broke my bonds and set me free. 


And Thou hast died that I might live! 
Fain would I hide within Thy Heart 
To claim love’s sweet prerogative, 
Since Judge and Saviour too Thou art. 


Be Thou my Guest through life’s brief day; 
Each morning brings Thee to my breast. 
Dear Master, leave me not I pray, 
Ah, make my soul Thy place of rest! 


Bro. Reginald C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 


THIS LAW OF FASTING 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“I just hate Lent,” Gaby Flanders informed the assembled com- 
pany. 

“Fasting doesn’t hurt me—except to make me hungry as a wolf.” 
This from Ann Wigglesworth. “Last Lent I actually gained two 
pounds in spite of the fasting.” 

“Oh, I don’t fast!!!” Gaby Flanders shuddered at the very thought. 

“Why, not, Gabriella?” Father Casey inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t have to; I work,” Gaby told him. 

“So, too, does Ann. She does just the same kind of office work as 
you. Yet she fasts.” 

“Yes, I know. But she is always praying or making novenas or 
fasting or something. I never expect to come within a million miles of 
being as holy as Ann Wigglesworth.” 

Ann made a face at Gaby. The priest didn’t see it. He continued: 

“How holy Ann is, or how far behind Gaby is trailing her, does not 
concern us now. What you must get clear in your head is this: fast- 
ing during Lent is not holiness. It is simply keeping the law, doing the 
minimum to get to heaven and keep out of hell.” 

“But the law of fasting is not taken so strictly in this country, is it 
Father Casey?” Gerald Dambach interrupted. 

“At least, it is not a mortal sin not to fast, is it, Father?” Stephen 
Tighe was growing alarmed. 

“Just look how they all begin to sit up and take notice. I’ll bet not 
one of those big huskies ever goes hungry for one hour during Lent,” 
murmured Gaby Flanders. 

“The law of fasting is just as binding in this country as anywhere 
else,” the priest assured them. “Furthermore, it is a serious law, there- 
fore those who deliberately break it, even for one day, commit a mortal 
sin ; those who break it for forty days, commit forty mortal sins.” 

“You mean even though they are dispensed, Father?” 

“T said ‘those who deliberately break the law.’ Those, who are dis- 
pensed, are not bound to keep the law; therefore they do not break it.” 

“T guess that lets us out. Practically all of us are working.” Dam- 
bach was immensely relieved. 
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“Just a moment ago, Father Casey spoke as though Ann and I are 
not dispensed, even though we are working. Didn’t you, Father?” 
Gaby Flanders had to be always butting in. 

“Those engaged in hard manual work,” the priest began a careful 
explanation, “are excused from fasting on the days they work. If 
they are laid off for a day or so, they are still excused in order to have 
strength to resume their work on the morrow. Those engaged in other 
kinds of work are not excused on account of the work alone.” 

“What do you mean—not on account of the work alone?” 

“There may be other circumstances which, added to the work, excuse 
one from fasting or at least give just grounds to the pastor to grant a 
dispensation.” 

“What, for instance, would be such circumstances ?” 

“For instance, if fasting makes you sick or if your head gets so 
light that you cannot concentrate on your work.” 

“TI feel sick merely thinking about it,” Gaby declared. 

“I guess,” ventured Alf Bader, “that is the reason the priest dis- 
pensed me from fasting. I asked him whether my work as a bank 
clerk would free me. He said no, but in order to keep up my resistance 
—it was the year the flu was so bad—it was better for me to take my 
three full meals. So I have felt safe about not fasting since then.” 

“Why, Alf, that was five years ago! Because you were free that 
year on account of extraordinary conditions, it does not mean that you 
are free for the rest of your days!” 

“Father Casey, have I any of those circumstances which, added to 
my work, would excuse me?” Gerald Dambach wanted to know. “I 
asked the priest last year on Easter Sunday, and he bawled me out for 
not settling the case before Ash Wednesday. Did I do wrong, Father?” 


“You mean you went through Lent fasting while perhaps you had 
reason sufficient to be excused? No, that was not wrong, unless you 
saw clearly that you were doing serious injury to your health.” 

“Now, Father Casey, quit your kidding. You know me too well to 
suppose I did that. I went through Lent without fasting, though I 
was not sure whether I was excused or not. Was that wrong? The 
priest I went to seemed to think it was.” 

“What does your common sense tell you? You know there is a law 
obliging Catholics over twenty-one to fast. But you think maybe you 
are excused from it. You could ask a priest before Lent begins and 
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have the doubt settled, one way or the other. But you don’t. Every 
day you say, at least in effect, maybe I do wrong if I take two full 
meals today—well, I’ll take them anyway. What does your common 
sense tell you?” . 

“Tt looks pretty much like a sin,’”” Dambach admitted. 

“The same sin,” the priest declared, “as if you had knowledge and 
deliberately broke the fast every day.” 

“But look here, Father Casey, I wasn’t sure I was bound by the 
law.” 

“Tt was your own fault that you were not sure. You could have 
made sure, one way or the other, in ten minutes; instead, you went on 
in your ignorance for forty days. That is what we call culpable ignor- 
ance. When you break a law with culpable ignorance, you contract the 
same guilt as if you broke the law with full knowledge.” 


“Most of the fellows I know act the same way. I hardly ever see 
any of them fasting, and I am sure they don’t ask the priest about it 
at the beginning of Lent. The only time, if ever, they mention it to 
him is when they are making their Easter Confession when Lent is 
over.” 

“Without a firm purpose of acting differently the next Lent, eh?” 
the priest returned. “Don’t you know a sin can never be forgiven in 
Confession unless you have a firm purpose of not committing it 
again?” 

“T know that, Father, but somehow we don’t seem to feel that a sin 
against fasting is so very serious. Maybe it is because we don’t want 
to.” 

“Exactly. The law of fasting is displeasing to human nature, and 
you try to make yourself believe you are not obliged to keep it. But 
remember it is a strict law of the Church, just like the law of hearing 
Mass on Sunday or of abstaining from meat on Friday.” 

That silenced Gerald Dambach, but Bernard Raab had difficulties of 
his own. 

“Now, Father, in my case,” he said, “I wonder whether there is 
anything so very irregular. I do not exactly fast, but I go easy on the 
eats. A light feeder at all times, I am more moderate than ever during 
Lent. Of course I know that it is not the perfect way, but still it 
ought to free me from grievous sin, don’t you think so, Father?” 


“Those who are obliged to fast are allowed one full meal. Outside 
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of that, they may take a cup of coffee with a slice of unbuttered bread 
for breakfast and a light refection of about eight ounces for lunch. 
Do you take more than that?” 


“T take a little more in the morning—few slices of buttered toast 
and maybe an egg or a little cereal. And, yes, maybe I take a bite of 
something before going to bed. But I have only one full meal, and my 
lunch is never more than eight ounces.” 


“Bernard, you are breaking the law and breaking it seriously. This 
law is clearly defined by the Church. You cannot modify it to suit your 
pleasure. The idea is to give you an opportunity to suffer a little (of 
course, without injury to your health). You arrange it in such a way 
as to avoid practically all suffering. Listen. The law allows one full 
meal—a cup of coffee and a slice of unbuttered bread for breakfast— 
a light refection of about eight ounces for lunch. If you take several 
ounces more than that, you are breaking the law seriously, you are 
committing mortal sin. For the life of me, I cannot understand how 
you people have such queer ideas about this law, it is read and explained 
in the pulpit every year at the beginning of Lent.” 

“Maybe we do not pay much attention,” Stephen Tighe commented 
—and Stephen was right. 

“Oh dear! And next week is Ash Wednesday! Another forty days 
of starvation! Oh dear!” moaned Gaby Flanders. 

“Which is harder, Gabriella, to abstain from chocolates or to cut 
down your breakfast to the fasting limit?” 

“For me,” she replied, “it is far harder to do without chocolates. I 
do love chocolates.” 

“Still you freely and cheerfully deny yourself chocolates, not forty, 
but three-hundred sixty-five days in the year.” 

“I have to. I mustn’t get fat!!!” 

“And you, Gerald, tell us which is more strenuous the law of fasting 
or the training diet of the ‘Varsity football team?’ ” 

“Why, Father, fasting couldn’t hold a candle to that.” 

“Yet you submitted to it gladly because you wanted to win. Now 
listen, you youngsters. (Gaby Flanders was heard to whisper: Thanks 
for the compliment.) The whole trouble with you is that your religion 
is all on the outside. You think only of external forms and pay very 
little attention to interior dispositions. That is why you are such poor 
Catholics. You are ready to renounce candy or go hungry with the 
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football squad, because you see results and sincerely desire them. In 
the Lenten fast, on the contrary, you see nothing but a disagreeable 
law, and so you observe it grudgingly or not at all. You count your- 
selves fortunate if you can find any pretense for evading it. If you 
saw the ends to be obtained by fasting and really desired them, you 
would welcome this holy season of penance.” 

“What are they, Father?” 


“T shall tell you the results of fasting. I do not merely mean fast- 
ing in the most restricted sense of putting a little less food into your 
stomach according to a mathematical rule; I take it in the broader sense 
of penance, self-denial, voluntary mortification, deliberately denying 
your sensitive appetites some innocent satisfactions. Fasting atones 
for past sins, for your own and for those of your fellow-men; it makes 
reparation to your loving Father in heaven for the injuries offered to 
Him by his wayward children. When they punish themselves, He 
gladly refrains from sending them the more serious punishments which 
they deserve. Fasting strengthens your will and wins for you divine 
assistance so that you will be able to avoid sin for the future. You are 
made up of body and soul, part angel and part animal. Fasting keeps 
the animal in you subject to the angel; without fasting, the angel is too 
often dragged down to be the slave of the animal. Fasting helps you 
to see higher than the coarse, common, earthly things that satisfy dumb 
brutes, and to raise your eyes to sublime things, to the spiritual world, 
to heaven, God, eternity. Fasting pleases God and shames the devil. 
Christ himself says there are some devils that cannot be driven off 
except by prayer and fasting. ‘Christian’ means another Christ. Fast- 
ing makes you that—makes you resemble the suffering Christ. You 
are all members of the mystical Body of Christ. Therefore you must 
learn to love fasting. A sensual, pampered member with a thorn- 
crowned Head would be a monstrosity,” said Father Casey. 


THE COST 


“To be a Catholic today,” says the Most Rev. Thomas Williams, 
archbishop of Birmingham, England, “is to live dangerously, to shoul- 
der burdens and responsibilities undreamed of in more tranquil times ; 
to experience struggles and rewards, joys and griefs that the ordinary 
commonplace paganism knows nothing of.” 
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Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A. T. ZELuErR, C.Ss.R. 


The dominant note in the life and love——human and divine,—of 
Elizabeth of Hungary was childlike simplicity. A deeply affectionate 
nature, simple as a child, she loved God tenderly and loved her Louis 
in and for God with all the warmth and affection of her nature. 

The last flame of that chastened and hallowed love leaped up when 
Louis, her husband, departed for the Crusade inaugurated by Frederic 
II under the influence of Popes Honorius III and Gregory IX. Louis 
had joined the Crusade, but decided that it was best to conceal his 
resolve for the time being from his wife. One evening as they sat 
alone, side by side, Elizabeth in a moment of the tender familiarity that 
existed between them, unloosed her husband’s belt and began to search 
for the almspurse attached to it. Immediately she drew forth from it 
the Cross,—the usual badge of a Crusader. 

She knew at once what it meant. The color left her cheeks; she fell 
in a faint. The Duke raised her up and tried to calm her with sweet 
and affectionate words, appealing to the voice of religion, to which she 
was always most sensitive. 

“It is for the love of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he said, “that I go. 
Thou wilt not prevent me from doing for God what I should do for a 
temporal prince,—for the emperor or the empire,—if they required my 
services?” Elizabeth’s tears only flowed the faster; she clung to Louis. 

“Dear brother,” she said, “if it be not against God’s will, remain 
with me.” 

“Dear Sister,” replied he deeply moved, “permit me to set out, for 
I have made a vow to God.” Elizabeth looked at him in silence a while. 
Then the emotion of the moment yielded to the white light of Faith in 
her heart and she saw clearly again. She spoke calmly: 

“Against God’s will I do not wish to detain thee. I have offered 
thee and myself as a sacrifice to Him. May He in His goodness watch 
over thee. May all happiness attend thee forever. This shall be my 
prayer each moment. Go then in the name of God.” Silently, hand in 
hand, they sat for a moment. Then they spoke of the child Elizabeth 
bore in her womb and they resolved to consecrate it to God from its 
birth. 
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The most poignant scene was still to come. Elizabeth determined 
to accompany her husband, as he set out with his contingent of the 
Crusade, as far as she could,—to the frontiers of Thuringia. Side by 
side the two rode, with hearts heavy with sadness, yet both set upon 
the fulfilment of their duty. They reached the frontiers,—Elizabeth 
begged to ride further with him,—and Louis was not hard to convince. 
A second and a third day she remained with him; it seemed only to 
grow harder for them to part. Finally the noble old lord de Varila 
rode up to the Duke and in his kind but firm voice said: “My lord, 
the time has now come when our noble Duchess must leave us.” 

Tears came to the eyes of both Louis and Elizabeth. Trembling 
with emotion they held each other in close embrace, their mingled sobs 
bringing tears to the eyes of the rugged soldiers who looked on. But 
de Varila gently insisted. At last Louis mounted his horse and gave 
the sign to depart. Turning to his wife he said: 


“May the Lord bless thee, my dear little Elizabeth, beloved sister, 
my sweetest treasure. May the Lord preserve thy soul and thy courage. 
May He also bless the child thou now bearest; we will do with it what 
we have already agreed upon. Adieu. Remember our happy life, our 
fond and holy love, and forget me not in any of thy prayers. Adieu; 
I can no longer stay.” 

He turned his charger and rode off. Elizabeth stood as if rooted 
to the ground till her husband was lost to view. Then she returned to 
the now lonely palace, and with a sad foreboding that she would never 
see him again, she donned a widow’s costume. 


That foreboding proved true. Louis died on the way to the Holy 
Land. They waited until she had sufficiently recovered from her con- 
finement to break the news to her. 

“Take courage, my beloved child,” said Sophia, her mother-in-law, 
affecting a calmness she did not feel, “and be not troubled at what has 
happened to your husband, my son. It is God’s will,—and to that, you 
know, he was ever entirely devoted.” Elizabeth looked at her with 
wondering eyes as she spoke; what could she mean? 

“If my brother is in captivity,” she said stoutly, “with the help of 
God and my friends, he will soon be ransomed. My father will come 
to our aid and in a little time we shall be consoled.” 


“My dear child,” resumed Sophia, “be patient . . . to our grief, he 
is dead.” 
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“Ah, mother!” cried out Elizabeth, stunned and unable to grasp 
it: “what do you say?” | 

“He is dead,” replied Sophia. Elizabeth paled at the words. 
Passionately clasping her hands, with a voice almost suppressed by 
strong emotion, she murmured: 

“O Lord, my God, my God,—now indeed is the whole world dead 
to me,—the world and all it contains of happiness.” Rising, she 
wandered aimlessly through the corridors and passages of the palace 
as if seeking him, repeating in her anguish: “He is dead! He is dead!” 

Sophia and the other ladies of the court followed her—tried to make 
her sit down while they bent every effort to console her. But the poor 
twenty year old wife and mother—still so much of a girl—would only 
say, with a voice choked with sobs: 


“T have lost all! Oh my beloved brother! Oh friend of my heart, 
my good and pious husband,—how shall I live without thee! Thou art 
dead and I am left in misery! Poor, desolate widow—unhappy woman 
that I am! May He who forgets not the widow and the orphan con- 
sole me! Oh my God, comfort me! Oh good Jesus, strengthen me in 
my weakness!” 

For days her grief seemed uncontrollable; indeed her plight was sad 
—a widow at twenty years—with four children, one a babe only a few 
weeks old—left alone in the world. But it was not her plight that 


caused her grief—it was the love that was despoiled—the heart left 
in solitude. 


It was as if God let her human love spend itself that He might win 
it more completely still for Himself and purify it for heaven. Through 
severest trials she found her strength again and walked through the 
darkness of grief into the light of a higher romance. 


Quickly one blow fell after another. First it was her home she 
had to give up. Her uncle assumed the dukedom and decided that 
Elizabeth must leave the palace and mercilessly they drove her out— 
penniless, helpless. The gates of the palace where she had reigned so 
many years were closed behind her. Slowly she descended the path- 
way to the city of Eisenach—carrying her new-born infant, while her 
other three children followed weeping. It was mid-winter and cold. 


No one would take her in. Of all those whom she had helped so 
often, none was found now to give her shelter. At last she stopped at 
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a miserable tavern and begged for shelter: “They now have taken from 
me all I had,” she pleaded; “now I can only pay with my prayers to 
God.” 

Surlily the innkeeper allowed her to enter. But he led her to an 
outhouse, where he was wont to store various utensils and where he 
lodged his swine. He drove the swine out. 

“Here,” he said, “you can use this for the night.” 

And here—she made her children as comfortable as she could, that 
first night while she knelt beside them in prayer. Her tears were dried 
now; a peculiar joy took possession of her heart. Praying she knelt 
there—till she was roused at midnight by the ringing of the matin bell 
from the nearby Franciscan convent which she had founded some years 
before. Leaving her sleeping children, she rose quickly, hastened to 
the church, assisted at the Divine Office, and then begged the monks 
to chant the Te Deum—the “Mighty God, we praise Thy name’”—in 
thanksgiving to God for the sufferings He had sent her. And while 
that song of triumph ascended to heaven, she lay prostrate at the foot 
of the altar. It was as if the strength of the agonizing Christ took 
possession of her. 

But her children were cold and hungry. She must find shelter and 
food for them. None dared to admit her. From town to town she 
wandered till she came to a poor priest who took her in. But her 
enemies found it out and hounded her from her retreat. 

Finally she saw that she must give up her children; she could not 
make them share in her disgrace and suffering. Some friendly people 
offered to take them. When they were provided for, she looked up a 
miserable, abandoned hut, and there she tried to earn a livelihood by 
spinning. Scarcely did she earn anything, when her greatness of heart 
showed itself once more: she gave all she could spare to the poor whom 
she met. 

She was now an outcast. Even the beggars she helped insulted her. 
One day an old beggar woman for whom Elizabeth had cared when 
she was sick, met her as she was crossing a muddy stream. Stones 
were placed in the stream so as to enable people to get across. Elizabeth 
was picking her way carefully when the old lady started to cross from 
the other side. Ruthlessly she pushed Elizabeth into the muddy water. 

“There thou liest,” the old wretch said derisively ; “whilst thou wert 


Duchess thou wouldst not live as one; now thou art poor and lying in 
the mud; see how you get out!” 
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Patiently and gently, Elizabeth arose as well as she could and began 
to laugh at her own fall. Contemplating her wet and soiled clothes she 
said: 

“This is for the gold and precious stones I wore long ago.” 

And—says an ancient biographer—‘“then she went to wash her soiled 
clothes in a well nearby, while she bathed her patient soul in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 

Closer and closer still she drew to Our Lord. Whatever time she 
could spare she spent at the foot of the altar in some church. God 
strengthened and refreshed her spirit with blessed visions and ecstasies. 
One such is related to us by one of her maids who had remained faith- 
ful to her. Elizabeth seemed to be asleep. Suddenly she saw her face 
become animated—unspeakable joy beamed upon it; again tears flowed 
from her eyes. At last she spoke: 

“O yes, Lord, if Thou wilt be with me, I will be with Thee, and 
will never leave Thee.” 

When, a moment after, Elizabeth came to, the maid begged her to 
tell her why she had thus by turns wept and smiled and what was the 
meaning of the cryptic words she had uttered. Always humble, 
Elizabeth tried to put her off, saying it was nothing. But the maid 
would not rest. At length Elizabeth told her all. 

“TI have seen the heavens opened, and Our Lord, the all-merciful 
Jesus, has deigned to humble Himself so far as to appear to me and 
console me for the many tribulations I have suffered. He spoke to me 
with extreme gentleness; He called me His sister and His friend; He 
showed me His dearest Mother Mary and His beloved disciple St. 
John, who was with Him. 


“At the sight of my Divine Savior I was overjoyed. Sometimes 
He turned as if to go away, and then I wept because I was not worthy 
to see Him longer. But He, having pity on me, showed me again His 
radiant countenance and said: 

“Elizabeth, if thou wilt be with Me, I will remain willingly with 
thee, and will never be separated from thee.’ And I immediately 
replied : 

“*Yes, yes, O Lord, I am willing to remain with Thee, and never 
to be separated from Thee, neither in happiness nor in misery.’ ” 

These words seemed thenceforth to be graven on her heart. It was 
a Divine Espousal. In this sacred and affectionate union with Jesus 
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her widowhood ended and she entered on a new and indissoluble alliance 
with her immortal Spouse. 

One thing seems quite clear from the story of St. Elizabeth, as 
Montalembert, himself a married man, points out. Of all the souls 
whom the Church has crowned with the halo of Sainthood, “not one 
has offered to our contemplation in the same high degree the model of 
a wife, as did St. Elizabeth. None other realized in such perfection 
our idea of a truly Christian marriage. No one so ennobled and sancti- 
fied human love by giving it so high a place in a heart so inflamed with 
the love of God, as did this young and noble princess.” 


THE GREAT PROOF 


A few years ago, H. G. Wells wrote his “Outline of History.” It 
was hailed by some as the last word in defense of evolution as the 
simple and complete explanation of the formation and present make-up 
of our world. 


Yet here is the type of argument the book provides. According to 
Reginald M. Coffey, in an article in the Holy Name Journal, Wells 
proves, for example, that man descended from the ape by ninety-six 
steps of argument. 

Of these ninety-six steps, twenty are probabilities according to Wells 
himself, or, are introduced by the phrase: “It is probable,” or “It was 
probable,” etc. 

Twelve are moral persuasions, such as so-called facts introduced by 
such phrases as “It must have been.” 

Forty-five are likelihoods, or, in the language of Wells, “It would 
seem,” or “It may have been” or “It may or may not be,” or “Perhaps 
so and so was the case” or “It is probable” or “possibly.” 

The rest are pure guesses: “We may guess” or “So far as we can 
guess” or “This is pure guessing, of course,” 
“It appears to be,” etc., etc. 


or “If we assume,” or 


At the end of this process, the conclusion is stated somewhat like 
this: “It therefore follows that ... the evolution of man from the ape 
is true.” 

Surely, eighth grade students, to say nothing of thinking men and 
women, can see that this kind of argumentation is hardly deserving of 
attention or fear. 
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Open Letter 


TO ONE ASKING ABOUT HIS VOCATION 


My dear Friend: 

The responsibility of settling your vocation is a very serious one. It 
belongs in a great measure to your Confessor, and more than all to your 
own communings with God. But since 
This letter, written by a Re-| you ask me to tell you something about 
demptorist. missionary | about | the religious life I shall most gladly do 


Redemptorists, offers thoughts 
on vocation to all who think} so. You are in very much the same 


they may be called by God to y: 
some special service. position as the young man to whom 
Saint Alphonsus, our holy founder, 
wrote long ago. You have attended a Redemptorist mission. You have 
listened to the great sermons on the eternal truths. You have noticed 
how the Missionaries were loved by the people. You loved them your- 
self, and like so many others you were sincere in your praise of them 
and of their work. The glory of it all has fascinated you. But, as Saint 
Alphonsus counsels, you must look beyond the effect to the cause. You 
must not follow, as it were, a shadow for the reality. You must medi- 
tate, as you now desire to do, on the advantages of a religious vocation. 














We are not missionaries. We are not parish priests. We are not 
teachers. We are religious — members of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. The activities of our lives have value only in that pro- 
portion in which we esteem our vocation. Success in whatever field we 
labor is measured only by our obedience to our religious Superiors. 
Sanctity for us knows only one highway — that which is marked for 
us by our Redemptorist rule. 

The most encouraging thought connected with our religious vocation 
is that expressed by Saint Alphonsus himself: “A priest of the Con- 
gregation will save more souls in one year than he would in his life- 
time out of the Congregation. And as for his own spiritual profit, a 
member of the Congregation will gain more by the practice of obedience 
than he would in ten years out of the Congregation, living according to 
his own caprice.” Perhaps it was a rhetorical gesture that prompted 
the Saint to put the most important thought last — namely, our own 
personal sanctification. Herein lies the greatest value of the religious 
life and of our vocation. For there is nothing in the supernatural order 
that the soul needs, to the end of acquiring sanctity, that is not gen- 
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erously furnished to each and every one of us. In the daily round of our 
spiritual exercises, from morning meditation to prayers at night our 
hours are filled with prayer, consecrated by prayer, transformed by 
prayer. Given an earnest effort to make these daily exercises — though 
that effort be, what human efforts so often are, spotted with imperfec- © 
tions and broken into by many distractions — there is no really rightful 
estimate that can be made of the graces and blessings that accrue to the 
soul from one day so spent for God. Multiply that day by hundreds, 
by thousands, and you will begin to understand the reason for the guar- 
antee of Our holy Founder. 


Again, who can look into and comprehend the treasure of graces 
and merits that is won for a Redemptorist’s soul by all the prescribed 
prayers offered for it within the Order in life and in death? There are 
thousands of Redemptorists all over the world. There are saints amongst 
them today, just as in the past. There are brilliant men, humble lay- 
brothers, great missionaries. On three days of every week these men 
offer up to God all their prayers, Communions, mortifications, labors 
and occupations for the success of our labors, for the preservation and 
increase of our spirit, and for the salvation of our souls. So then each 
one of us has a share in the glorious deeds of the Redemptorists of all 
Europe. We participate in the value of the sacrifices of our Confreres 
in the uncharted wilds of Brazil: we are blessed by the consolations 
of the new missions in Annam, in Indo-China: we are an essential part 
of the Redemptorist progress in Australia and the Philippine Islands: 
we call our own the glories of our brothers in Canada and the Miracles 
of Beaupre: just as we share with all these the mysteries of success in 
our own missions in America. Even past victories of our Congregation 
belong to us. They are our book of memories. The graces they obtained 
are still being sprinkled upon our souls. The future belongs to us. Not 
only the fruit of the trees whose seeds we plant today, but of all the 
spiritual trees that shall ever be planted by those who will come after 
us will adorn our souls in eternity. 

In deed and in truth our religious vocation is a lock that guards for 
us the most priceless treasures heaven could give to man. Only we must 
know, and may never forget, the combination of that lock: -— one com- 
plete turn to obedience, one complete reverse to humility, all begun and 
ended by prayer. 

In death our Congregation remembers magnificently. The name of 
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a deceased Redemptorist goes all over the world, whether he be priest 
or lay-brother, and is spoken prayerfully in every chapel of every 
monastery of our Order. “Eternal rest grant unto him” who “In sinu 
Congregationis, fidelis vocationis suae, mortuus est” (died in the bosom 
of the Congregation, faithful to his vocation). Masses are said for his 
soul. The office of the dead is recited for him in each house of the 
Province wherein he labored. Remembrance is kept of him every year 
until the end of time. There before us, each morning, as we prepare for 
Holy Mass, are the names of our Confreres who died on that particular 
day. Some of them we knew in our youth. They were on the last stages 
of their journey. Some were our faithful friends. We labored with 
them. We heard them preach. We were with them when they died — 
in sinu Congregationis. We have many intentions to remember, but the 
most sacred of all is that name that is calling to us — our Confrere who 
died — fidelis vocationis suae. So, we know, shall others remember us 
when our names are added to the list, and our tombstones are known 
only to the winds and to the rain. 


The words of Saint Alphonsus: “We are called to the Congrega- 
tion to be saints’ may deter a soul that is only too conscious of its in- 
firmities. But the certain knowledge of the graces which fidelity to our 
vocation means can spur us on through trials and sacrifices, through 
temptations and weariness, through sufferings and disappointments, 
through doubts and misunderstandings, through weaknesses and sins — 
on to the glory of the happiness that waits for him of whom it shall be 
written: “In sinu Congregationis, fidelis vocationis suae, mortuus est.” 

Add to the value of these graces the help that comes from a lifelong 
association with men of noble character, men of high resolve, men of 
prayer, men of charity, men of zeal. To be a brother to kings and 
princes, to live on intimate terms of friendship with heroes, to converse, 
here on earth, with saints — their sanctity showing at its best in their 
delight to converse with you —all this comprises but a small chapter 
in the book of good example that is written for us in the religious life. 
Here is advice to guide the doubting mind: here is encouragement. to 
strengthen the timid soul: here is warning to check impetuous feet : here 
is interest to arouse the despondent: here is help for the weak: here is 
charity for all. 


Our religious vocation is the call of God to the great Apostolate of 
the Missions. Only when we “go forth to preach everywhere;” only 
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when we stand, as on the battlements of the city of God and hear the 
cry of beleaguered and starving souls, and when, filled with a power 
that is of God, we fling our defiance to the besieging armies of hell; 
only when, by the ministry of the word we bring hope to the despairing, 
and by the grace of the Sacraments we break the chains of the enslaved ; 
only when our hearts are burning with the fire of zeal, and our souls 
spend themselves for Christ; only when our hands pour out the super- 
abundant mercies of the Saviour, and our eyes once more behold sinners 
at the foot of the Cross, washed with the blood-drops of the Crucified— 
only then do words fail to express the depth of gratitude to God that 
is in our hearts for the gift of our Redemptorist vocation. 

It belongs to all priests to cultivate in their own hearts and impart 
to the hearts of others a real love for God’s dear Mother. In a pre- 
eminent manner this is the special proud vocation of the Sons of Saint 
Alphonsus. Says the Saint: “Our Lord gives us the honor and the joy 
of proclaiming everywhere the glories of Mary.” We are witnessing 
today how God blesses our efforts to fulfil that noble calling, in the 
almost miraculous spread of the devotion to Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help. Through this devotion sinners are brought back to God, voca- 
tions to the Priesthood and to the Convent are multiplied and fostered, 
the number of frequent Communicants is increased, the spirit of 
parishes is renewed and vivified, the bulwarks of Catholic action are 
strengthened, the Faith of Catholic people takes on a healthier life, and 
a new army of devout converts is led to God. 

These are but a few of the reasons why the Redemptorist cries out 
each day: “I prize my happy lot, and consider myself fortunate for hav- 
ing been called for this great work.— To Thee, dear God, be all the 
honor and satisfaction, and to me only all the hardships, the blame and 
the reproaches. Accept, O Lord, this offering which I, a miserable 
sinner, who wish to love Thee and to see Thee loved by others, make 
of myself to Thee, and give me strength to execute it. Most holy Mary, 
my advocate, who so greatly lovest souls, help me.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Michael H. Pathe, C.Ss.R. 


me 
Contemplate when the sun declines 

Thy death with deep reflection; 
And when again he rising shines 

The day of resurrection. — Cowper. 
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Houses Love like this seldom concerns the 


so-called popular writers, yet it is not 


THE HOUSE OF BEAUTY more beautiful than this story is real. 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


Patricia Page was beautiful. We shall make no issue over the fact, 
to begin with because it is true, and to end with because words have a 
knack of eluding the essence of the thing called beauty and seldom give 
an adequate picture. John Brooks, for example, would try to describe 
Patricia’s beauty by saying it was a light or a fire or a vitality or some- 
thing interior that expressed itself in her external appearance and de- 
meanor. Herb Landry liked to dwell on the symmetry of her features, 
the grace of her carriage, and the perfect adaptability of her tempera- 
ment to surroundings, be they grave or gay, serious or light. Even the 
girls of her set paid her beauty their own particular tribute, which was 
that of silent loyalty and worship. 


Be that as it may, there is one who knows something more of the 
beauty of Patricia Page than all the rest of her friends. He often 
speaks of what others used to say about her, but he seldom tells all that 
he knows. He sees her infrequently now, it is true, but he maintains 
that her beauty is and will always be one of the most inspiring influ- 
ences in his life. He is a priest, and Patricia Page is his sister. . . . 


I. 


Through all the years of childhood and youth, Lawrence and 
Patricia Page never knew what it was to quarrel. A strange thing this, 
and perhaps not so much due to any extraordinary virtue on the part 
of Lawrence (so he protests) as to the way in which Patricia had 
learned and absorbed into her character the lessons of charity, sweet- 
ness, adaptability that she had taken in earliest childhood from her 
mother. Even during that period which psychologists describe as nor- 
mal in the life of every boy, when his manhood first expresses itself in 
superior scorn of all forms of femininity, Lawrence Page was devoted 
to his sister, and shared with her his secrets, his games, his sorrows and 
his joys. 

Many incidents could be told, typical of their mutual attachment 
in childhood. Once a week they were allowed, after cleaning up the 
supper dishes, to walk six blocks to the “Avenue” and see a movie. It 
was the era when the movies were in their infancy, suffering from grow- 
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ing pains, grandiose ambitions, and hereditary taints. (The first movies, 
one remembers, were fathered by the western thriller, the Horatio Alger 
type of story, and the unpredictable dime novel.) A certain evening each 
week the nickel theatre on the “Avenue” featured two reels of a serial, 
which, with an amazing versatility, ran the gamut of mystery, murder, 
horror, double-dealing, revenge and conquest, only to break off in the 
midst of a scene more heart-stopping than all the rest, and there to in- 
vite the audience to return the following week to learn the outcome. It 
was this night of the week that Lawrence and Pat usually chose for their 
weekly indulgence. 

The dishes would be cleaned up and stowed away with unusual dis- 
patch. Then the solemn ritual of receiving two nickels from Mrs. Page 
would be gone through, which consisted in much searching through the 
various compartments of a capacious pocket-book, interjected reminders 
that they were to come straight home after the show, and a peremptory 
demand for a kiss before the money was handed over. Lawrence would 
clutch the two nickels in his right fist, take Patricia’s hand in his own 
left, and off they would run, spurred on by a frantic desire to get the 
very front seats, regardless of what such close proximity to the bril- 
liant and usually dancing screen did to their eyes. 


On the particular occasion in point, the inseparable pair was seated 
in the second row of the theatre, which, up to the coming of the movies, 
had been Jake’s Grocery Store far back into the memory of man. The 
serial thriller was in progress. Lawrence sat with eyes glued to the 
screen, his teeth clenched in tenseness, his shoulders hunched forward. 
Patricia, sitting next to him, encircled his arm in her two hands, thus 
balancing the genuine fear that the horrors of the picture usually awoke 
in her heart. Just as the villain began a stealthy march upon the cabin 
in the woods where the fair maiden was concealed, and while the hero 
was still miles away but charging through the woods on his horse, 
Lawrence felt Pat’s head pressed against his shoulder, and in a tiny, 
whispering voice, heard her say: 

“Lawrence, I think —I think I’m sick.” 

By a supreme act of the will, the boy took his eyes from the picture 
and looked down at her. Her eyes were closed. To him, that was 
enough. No doctor could more completely have convinced Him. . . . 
Here was the greatest picture in the world right before her, and she 
wasn’t looking at it. Her eyes were closed. She must indeed be sick. 
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Again he looked up at the screen, trying to devour all that was to 
come in a single second, half wishing something would happen to the 
projector or the film or anything to save him from this struggle. But 
no, the picture sped on, mounting in thrills. . . . He tore his eyes 
away again, took Patricia’s hand, and whispered: 

“Then we better go. Come on— quick.” They arose from their 
places, blinking, and stumbled down the aisle. Lawrence held fast to 
his sister’s hand, and did not once look back. . . . 


That, I say, is typical. Typical of the way in which they would enter 
into one another’s desires and plans, interests and occupations. Law- 
rence, of course, was always the leader. He did not have to abase him- 
self often to the extent of taking up feminine pursuits; but he accepted 
Pat as a companion never to be questioned in all but the most strenuous 
and undignified occupations of a boy. That was enough for Pat; her 
own desires seemed amply gratified in constant association with her 
brother. 

So, inseparable in companionship, alike in temperament and tastes, 
it was natural that their thoughts should turn, as they grew older, to 
similar plans for the future. A splendid Catholic education, united to 
a thoroughly religious atmosphere at home, had brought out all the 
native idealism of their characters, and long before anyone else sus- 
pected it, they had settled it between them that Larry would become a 
priest and Pat would be a Sister. It was during their early high school 
years that they would talk this over together. Mickey, the youngest 
child of the family, was then about seven, just starting in grammar 
school. 

“The hardest job,” Larry confided one day, “is trying to decide what 
kind of a priest I want to be. I’d like to be a missionary, but then, 
there’s something great about being a pastor like Father Branigan. 
What do you think, Pat?” 

“I don’t know. But I know what I’m going to do. I’m going to be 
a teaching Sister. And I’d like especially to teach the real little children. 
Of course I suppose I’d have to take what they’d give me. But did you 
notice how I’m practicing on Mickey at home? I have trained him so 
that he knows his Catechism perfectly. Maybe if I keep on practicing 
and get real good at teaching children like Mickey, they’ll let me have 
the small children when I’m a Sister. 

“Maybe,” said Larry hopefully. “That gives me an idea. Wouldn’t 
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it be great if we could work in the same parish? I’d be the pastor and 
you could be Superior of the school and could teach any class you 
wanted to. I think I better be a secular priest. There’d be more chance 
then that we’d get together. Wouldn’t that be great!” 

“Gee!” said Pat, speechless from the prospect. . . . 


Then, during the last year of their high school term, the hand of 
Providence struck, not lightly or fleetingly, but with a blasting effect 
upon their plans. Their father was carried off by death, in vigorous 
middle life, when he seemed to have many active years yet before him. 


The funeral was two months past. Graduation was just two weeks 
ahead. Larry and Pat were driving home from a call on relatives who 
lived in the country, in the old family Ford. Spring was glorious in 
the air, upon the fields, in the odor of green and growing things and 
the melodious voices of hundreds of birds. For the first time since their 
father’s death, brother and sister brought themselves to talk of their 
plans. 

“What are we going to do?” asked Larry, with something of panic 
in his voice. 

Pat was silent for a moment. “It looks as if God doesn’t want us,” 
she said then. “Mother and Mickey need us.” 

They both fell silent. “But,” said Larry, finally, “both of us are not 
needed. I’ll stay and get a job. You, Pat, can enter the convent in the 
fall.” 

“No!” said Pat, firmly. “That would not be right. I'll stay and 
work. You must go.” 

Larry took his foot off the accelerator and let the car slow down 
almost to a stop to lend weight to his words: “What! And let you 
shoulder all the burdens and responsibilities? Never. I couldn’t do it.” 

“But, Larry,” said Patricia, voluble now as she had never been be- 
fore, “the priesthood is a burden and responsibility greater than any 
other. I could never be happy, even in the convent and teaching little 
children, if I knew I had kept you from that. Besides it takes so long — 
so long to become a priest — you’d never get there unless you start 
now. And I could be a Sister later on. It would only mean a few years 
of training at most. . . . Don’t you see, Larry? God wants you to 
go... You have to go. . . . You see, don’t you?” She clung to 
his arm and laid her head against his shoulder, just as in the old days 
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she had clung to him in fright in the stuffy little theatre on the 
“Avenue.” He looked down at her and saw that her eyes were wet with 
tears. 

Now he knew. Her dreams all along had been bound up with his 
own. More—they had been his dreams first, hers were secondary and 
subsidiary. A struggle went on within him. He saw himself, pursuing 
the studies he loved, buoyed up by the hope of working for souls, of 
glorious, joyous work. . . . And Pat, toiling in some cooped up office, 
meeting all sorts of disagreeable people, deprived of all her plans and 
dreams. . . . He could not look at the picture. . . . He could only 
look down into Pat’s eyes and see her tears and know wherein her hap- 
piness lay. Feeling selfish, unmanly, inhuman, he yet had to say: 

“All right, Pat. . . . You win.” 

The day after her graduation from high school, Patricia Page got a 
job. 

II. 

Ten years are a long time. Take ten years of anyone’s life, any ten, 
and you will find them revealing changes that have left their mark for- 
ever. 

Ten years brought Larry Page to the priesthood. Their end found 
Patricia waiting for him in the old home, planning for the celebration 
of his first Solemn Mass with all the energy and efficiency and devotion 
that the years had stored up. Their mother had died five years before. 
Mickey had grown up to manhood, he was just twenty, and Patricia 
had added to her burdens that of seeing him through college. She had 
been successful in her work, had risen rapidly, as rapidly and as high 
as stenographers go, which is seldom anything very astounding. 

But she managed. With very little help she kept the home neat and 
charming and cheerful, besides supporting Mickey and providing for 
Larry whatever he needed in his advance toward the priesthood. People 
thought she had been left a goodly sum of money by her parents. . . . 
They did not know. 

They only knew, as John Brooks said, that there was a light or a 
fire or a vitality or something within her that showed on the exterior 
and made her beautiful. They could only remark about the symmetry 
of her features, the grace of her carriage, and the ease with which she 
could fit herself into any group, any plan, any emergency. No one sus- 
pected how much she hated the typewriter over which she sang at her 
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work in the office, and the well-meant but crude efforts at flattery or 
praise from the men, of all ages, states and conditions of service whom 
she had to meet in the day’s course, and the regularity and monotony 
of her tasks, concerned always with losses and gains, credits and debits, 
assets and liabilities, while her heart was roaming the wide open fields 
in quest of souls. None knew these things nor could suspect. It was 
quite common knowledge that she had had three or four unusual oppor- 
tunities to marry; so they said she loved her freedom, her work, her 
friends and her home too well to change. , 

But Larry knew. After the First Mass had been celebrated, the 
reception held, and when the evening had worn away to the sound of 
merry-making in which only the closest relatives and nearest friends 
took part, they were alone. Mickey had volunteered to drive several of 
the evening’s guests to their homes. Pat flung herself into a chair, phy- 
sically worn out from the exertions of the day. Larry sat down more 
leisurely but as wearily. For a long time one of the old accustomed 
silences held between them, while the hearts of both were busy, not 
with the present, but with the past. 

“This,” said Larry, at last, “is what I’ve been waiting for. . . . It’s 
you I have to thank for today, Pat, and for all that has made it possible. 
. . . I don’t know what to say.” 

Patricia laid her cheek against the back of the large chair in which 
she seemed lost, and said quietly: 

“No, Larry. Let’s thank God for it all.” 


“Do you remember,” he went on, with his eyes half closed to the 
present, as his memory opened to the past, “that ride in the old Ford 

. when we decided. . . . You don’t know how often I’ve thought 
of that, and heard you pleading with me and seen the tears in your eyes 
as you thought I would not agree with you. . . . But I’ve also thought 
of you since, working your youth away over books and adding machines 
and somebody else’s business affairs, when I knew you wanted to be 
where the battles of God are being fought. . . . I’ve had to struggle 
against those scenes. . . . Tell me, Pat, hasn’t it seemed wrong to you 
that I went away and left you here to do a man’s work in my place? 
Hasn’t it?” 

To Patricia the whole world seemed to be shut out of this little room 
now. . . . All the congratulating voices, the gay crowds that had 
thronged in on them, the strangers who had admired and envied and 
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praised them, all had faded away. . . . She was alone with her brother, 
as with him she had roamed the fields and run hand in hand to the 
movies and romped together in boyish games and planned glorious 


futures. . . . Hef plans had stopped in their tracks ten years ago. . . . 
His were fulfilled now. . . . He wasa priest. . . .She smiled hap- 
pily and said: 


“TI think —I know that God planned it just as it is, Larry. How 
could I regret what we decided that day? Whenever it got almost un- 
bearable — I mean the work at the office — I would imagine I was com- 
posing or typing out the sermons you would preach some day . . 
whenever I felt like running away and escaping from the worldly, 
coarse, sensual, avaricious people who had to be constantly met, I would 
think that I was meeting them in your place —as a priest — trying to 
help them, to lift them up from their meanness and folly . . . when- 
ever I was worried over the debts here at home, wondering if I could 
possibly carry on, I would imagine it was you on some poor mission out 
in the country, without enough in the house for another meal. . . . 
It got to be fun, Larry. Because, you see, while people thought you 
were far away, you were right here . . . we were working it out to- 
gether, just as we used to work things out . . . just as we planned.” 

The light fell peculiarly on Patricia’s hair and seemed to streak it 
with gold. It fell on her eyes, and Larry could see how bright they 
were . . . brighter than stars, he thought, tritely. . . . He rose to his 
feet, because for a moment he could not speak. . . . He walked over 
and stood beside Pat’s chair and let his hand fall lightly on her hair. 
Then he spoke — only these words: 

“You’re beautiful, Pat . . . beautiful.” ... 


III. 

Before Larry left for his first assignment as a priest, he and Pat 
talked over her prospects of soon realizing her own dream. He was all 
for her going off at once, letting Mickey shift for himself, now that he 
was of age, or at least leaving him to whatever Larry himself could 
provide from his first meagre salary. But Pat was unwilling. 

“Mickey still needs me,” she said. “I have seen him this far through 
college, and it would be wrong for me to let him down now. It is only 
two more years, and then I’ll be able to go.” Only Larry could have 
read the wistfulness in her tone. 

So it had to be. But the two years passed and Mickey came out of 
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college and found himself amid the first evil days of the worldwide 
depression. Educated, according to prosperity standards, to high hopes 
and ambitions in the commercial world, he was among that first crowd 
of college graduates who found it impossible to adjust themselves to the 
changes that had been wrought in their world. When none of the ex- 
pansive openings they had anticipated appeared, they would not stoop 
to lesser things, and so they loitered and waited until not even the 
lowliest kind of work could be found. 


So the years passed and Patricia continued to work, to mother a 
home for herself and Mickey, to take an active, generous part in all the 
parish and social activities that surrounded her, to be an inspiration to 
all who knew her. But now came dark hours of sorrow and waning 
courage and fear. . . . She knew that it was only her work and her 
care that was keeping Mickey from becoming a disreputable idler, a 
victim of the depression disease that would know no cure. . . . She 
kept him alive, hopeful, active . . . without her be would have crum- 
bled. 

But for herself, she saw her youth departing, her energies diminish- 
ing, her distaste for the daily grind growing, and the hours becoming 
more frequent when all her soul longed and prayed for release. She was 
beginning to muster her forces for one last great sacrifice, in which she 
would give up her youthful hopes and plans forever, as such was be- 
ginning to seem the will of God made clear. She knew that once she 
faced that issue boldly, accepted its outcome for God, offered its merit 
for Larry and his work, then she would be able to go on as gladly and 
gaily as before. 

Then release suddenly came. Mickey had been acting strangely for 
several days, and Patricia suspected something in the air, but hardly 
had time to give it much thought. But one evening he sat down beside 
her on the davenport and Patricia saw with an inward smile how clearly 
his manner indicated that a revelation was about to be made. He was 
still like a great overgrown boy, wearing his thoughts and moods upon a 
facile boyish countenance. 

“Would it be terrible for you, Pat,” he began, “if — if —I got mar- 
ried?” 

Her heart leaped, but she said: “Oh, Mickey, that would be grand. 
But how could you? You have no job, just at present you couldn’t sup- 
port a wife.” 


a 
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“That’s not it,” said Mickey clumsily, but sincerely emotional. “I 
just thought, it would be rather mean on you — you know — to go off 
and leave you alone. . . . Of course, you could live with us — you 
could live with us always,” he repeated with emphasis. 

“But,” urged Pat, “what would you live on?” 

“Well,” said Mickey slowly, “I — we — that is, Janet Burns and I 
want to get married. And her father promised me a good job in the 
bank. I can start in to work tomorrow.” 

The words took time to penetrate Patricia’s consciousness. Then 
suddenly she dropped the paper she had been reading when the conver- 
sation started, threw her arms around her brother, and cried aloud: 

“Oh, Mickey !” 

Mickey patted her arm and looked down at her. “Why, Pat,” he 
said, in affectionate surprise. “You're crying.” . . . 


* * * 


The day after the wedding of Janet Burns and Mickey Page, 
Patricia disappeared. John Brooks still talks of her life, her fire, her 
vitality. . . . Others speak reverently of the grace of her movements, 
the symmetry of her features, the joy of her company on any and all 
occasions. But only Father Lawrence Page knows the full depth and 
breadth and tenderness of the beauty of Sister Mary Agnes — once 
Patricia Page. 


PROFESSION OF FAITH 


Augustin Cauchy, called one of the kings of science for his prodi- 
gious discoveries in the realm of the unseen, once addressed to all the 
Friends of Science the following precise and powerful profession of 
faith: 

“T am a Christian; that is, I believe in the divinity of Christ, as did 
Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, Pascal, Euler, 
Boscovich, and Gerdil; and as did the great astronomers, physicians, 
and geometers of the past centuries. Moreover, I am, like most of 
them, a Catholic; and if anyone should ask me why, he would see that 
my convictions are the result, not of the prejudices of my birth, but of 
profound examination. He would also see that verities, more incon- 
testable, in my opinion, than the square of the hypothenuse, have en- 
graved themselves forever on my mind and in my heart.” 








Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XLII 


It must have been the hundredth time that Poucette went to the 
door with her scissors that were almost always as big as she was. At 
each whirring sound she was on her way to the outside. She was bound 
to clip the wings of the little brother they had told her was to arrive, 
and she had some vague notion that if she did not trim his wings, he 
would fly away again. But on June 6, 1912, the little fellow did 
arrive, and even though Poucette forgot to clip his wings, he came to 
stay. Thus Poucette, the name of affection for Odette, grew up with 
Lili, as Tristam was called in the family circle, and fifteen years later 
left us a book of memoirs about her brother “Mon Frere Tristan.” 


TRISTAM LARROQUE — 1912-1925 


Tristam was borne June 6 and baptized five days later in the parish 
Church of Notre Dame in Dijon, a French town of over seventy 
thousand inhabitants, situated about one hundred and fifty miles south- 
east of Paris. Tristam is one of those French lads who were just 
young enough to escape full understanding of what the World War 
meant, but not too young to experience some of the fears and terrors 
that came over Paris during that time of the German invasion. 

The boy was of a pious disposition with an extraordinary affection 
for his parents, which however, does not put him down as a soft char- 
acter in any way. He was blessed with a very fine mother and father, 
who understood their child perfectly and knew what real training de- 
manded. His sister, Odette, was but two years his senior, and the two 
became inseparable. Besides these two homes influences there was an 
old servant, named Blanche (Tristam called her “Bolo”) who had a 
great influence over the boy. 

TIRED AT MASS 

The first word that the lad expressed was the sibilant “Zesus,” the 
Sacred Name. His face was thoughtful and grave even in his cradle 
days, although he proved to be of a sunny disposition. The early days 
were clouded by a seeming inability to progress physically, and his con- 
dition became so alarming to Mrs. Larroque that she vowed him to 
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Our Blessed Lady for the space of two years. After that the boy picked 
up rapidly, and each Sunday would go to Mass, that is, in the arms of 
his mother or the servant, and Blanche has put it on record that Lili 
never disturbed a ceremony by any outbreak. 


When he was two years old, they demurred one Sunday at taking 
him to Church, since he was too heavy to carry that distance, and the 
way too long for his little legs. But the little fellow pleaded and won 
the day. He sat very quiet during the whole ceremony, even though 
the sermon was abnormally long that Sunday. When he came home 
he held on to the little garden fence and proceeded to harangue the 
brethren: “My dear Brethren . . .” and proceeded to mix sacred with 
profane narration until he had the servers and the angels and Little Red 
Riding Hood all pretty well acquainted, not to say entangled. 

But then came the World War and Mr. Larroque had to leave for 
the trenches. The family hurried to Paris, as did most of the people 
in that southeastern sector, and after one month the children were sent 
to grand aunt’s in Lyons. Their stay there, although lightened by the 
love of Aunt Jenny and Bolo, was quite painful for both Poucette and 
Lili, for Mrs. Larroque remained in Paris to enroll herself among the 
Red Cross nurses. The lad was thinking constantly of mother and 
father, and as they walked in the parks of Lyons, he would remark: 
“If only daddy were here!”” But by October they were again back in 
Paris, where home life was once more resumed. Often Mrs. Larroque 
took the children with her to Our Lady of Victory on Montmartre, 
where she spent many moments in prayer for the French combatants. 
One day she took the children to an early Mass at the Shrine, and 
Tristam occupied himself with his usual prayers, and seeing his mother 
prolong her thanksgiving, proceeded to take out his rosary and say it in 
this fashion as he passed from bead to bead: 

“Little Jesus, I love You... .!” 

“Dear Lord! how tired I get when at Mass at the Victoire!” And 
as he said these words rather audibly, they brought many a smile from 
nearby worshippers, but were I am sure quite pleasing to God. 

A LOCOMOTIVE FOR LITTLE JESUS! 

Christmas was approaching and mother told them to begin to write 
their little letters to Jesus to let Him know what they wanted. The two 
little heads went into a huddle, and after much discussion announced 
that they would sacrifice all presents so as to obtain victory for the 
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French forces! And this, though the lad wanted a train very badly,— 
it had been his dream for over two years! 


Little spells of sickness convinced Mrs. Larroque that a stay at 
Lyons would be beneficial for the children. This second stay, being 
under much more normal circumstances, was very happy for the chil- 
dren, especially when Aunt Jenny presented the boy with a fine locomo- 
tive. But one evening, Aunt Jenny was at her prayers before a statue 
of the Blessed Mother. Lili tiptoed up behind her and whispered so 
that the whole house could hear it: 

“Auntie, I would like to give my ‘loco’ to the Blessed Mother!” 

“But, darling,” was auntie’s astonished reply, “what would she do 
with. it?” 

“Oh, she would give it to Little Jesus so that He would have some- 
thing to play with!” was the simple answer. 

The incident brings out one of the fine characteristics of the boy— 
his generosity. He very often put little sweets and gifts that he re- 
ceived at the base of the statue of the Blessed Mother, so that she might 
give them to “Little Jesus,” and of course his aunt and Bolo always 
saw to it that such little things would disappear, so as to stimulate the 
spirit of sacrifice in the children. 

He was always very careful to assume blame, and could not bear to 
see others blamed for what he might have done. One evening Bolo 
according to her custom was saying her evening prayers with Tristam 
and when she came to the Confiteor, she struck her breast saying: 

“Through my fault... .” 

“That isn’t true!” the lad, who until this time had been piously 
recollected, blurted out. “That isn’t true!” and he wouldn’t let Bolo 
accuse herself of a fault which he felt to be his. 

In the middle of 1917 we find the two children back once more in 
Paris, where the presence of mother made up for the constant dread 
of invasion and the necessity of constant precautions. At this time, 
August, 1917, a bad period of temper showed itself in the boy. A 
definite strain of nervousness and irritability seemed to make its appear- 
ance. Perhaps it was the stress of war that caused it, but no matter 
what the cause was, the boy recognized and acknowledged it and fought 
against it with varying success. 


FIRST SCHOOLING 
Tristam’s first schooling was from some religious, during one of 
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his stays in Lyons. But this did not last long, for the children spent 
most of their time in Paris. However, a longer period was spent at 
Lyons in the year 1920 when they remained at their aunt’s from March 
until October to give Lili time to recover completely from an attack 
of the grippe. 

In June of 1920 the boy made his first confession. He made a very 
serious preparation for it; held consultation with his mother, and had 
the assistance of Odette, who helped him to remember certain things, 
not without just a touch of malicious pleasure. He wrote down all his 
“sins,” and just when he was about to leave the house to go to church 
he discovered that he had lost the list! There was excitement around 
the house but finally the list was found and he went offi happy to 
church. He went to confession very regularly for “it was the only 
sacrament that he could receive.” 

Close upon this event came the momentous decision regarding the 
college to which to send the lad. Mr. Larroque decided in favor of the 
Jesuit college called the “Madrid’”—so called because it was situated 
on Madrid street. Each evening the boy would return home, and in 
those first days he was very glad to get home, for he was dreadfully 
homesick and found it hard to get used to the comradship of the boys. 
The roughness of some repelled him, and he refused to defend himself 
when attacked or teased. His father often argued with him to stand up 
for his rights and learn to assert himself, but he persistently refused. 
At this same time, Odette was sent to a school at Lyons, and because 
of this we have an interesting correspondence between the two. As one 
might expect of any boy, Lili was a poor correspondent and soon 
Poucette learned to take his seeming carelessness for granted. 

At school the boy showed great diligence, and in later years led his 
class more often than not. He was not a precocious lad and had a hard 
time with his Geography, but he had unconquerable application. He 
early became noted for his devotion to duty, and would sacrifice almost 
anything rather than allow himself not to be prepared for his classes. 
This is rather remarkable; we even read of his pinching and striking 
himself to drive away sleep until his lesson would be learned. 

THE EUCHARIST 

One day, Lili came home with his face radiant with happiness. 

“What has happened, darling?” his mother asked him. 

“Mamma,” he replied, “the Director told me that I will make my 
First Communion on the 8th of December.” 
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“Not so quickly,” said the mother surprised. “I have not even been 
consulted.” 

“O mamma,” replied the lad looking up coaxingly into her eyes, 
“you cannot refuse Little Jesus to me, can you?” 

“T will act as I think fit,” mother answered. “At any rate, I will go 
to the Madrid and talk it over!” 

The boy was restless and fearful while mother was gone, and 
wandered around the house waiting for her. It was only then that he 
slipped his hand into his pocket and found the note from the Rev. 
Rector to Mrs. Larroque about the boy’s First Communion. 


He prepared himself for the great day by a very particular fidelity 
to his little duties; his outbursts of temper became very ‘rare and his 
sacrifices grew quite numerous. His natural vivacity seemed for the 
time being to be stilled, and he became more concentrated and silent. 
The day itself found him very quiet, and although he partook of all the 
festivities of the family, yet he seemed to be away from it all. In the 
evening his mother asked him about his impressions of the day, and the 
little fellow smiled and summed it all up in the few words: 

“He is very sweet, Little Jesus!” 

His thanksgivings were always very long, and his recollection strik- 
ing. His father suggested that he receive Communion at most twice a 
week, thinking thereby to spare the frail health of the child, since Com- 
munion meant that he went fasting to school, and ate a very sparing 
breakfast there. But he could not convince the boy, and therefore 
asked his Father Confessor to recommend it to him. Lili gave in, but 
one day remarked to his mother: 

“T do not think you are doing the right thing, Mamma, in preventing 
me from going to Communion. I really need Communion, and I won’t 
get sick from it.” 

One of the lad’s peculiar characteristics was his aversion to club 
very intimately with his fellow students. Not that he was not well 
liked, nor that he was proud and lacked agreeableness, but for a rather 
startling reason. In the last months of his life, his mother one day 
reprimanded him somewhat because he constantly refused to avail him- 
self of invitations sent to him to partake in various affairs of the world 
of the little folk. She told him that he should make friends now and 
such friendships would later ripen into lifelong consolations. 


“But Mamma,” responded Tristam, “I love everybody, I assure 
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you, and love my comrades very much. But when I try to make friends 
with them I notice their faults and these do not please me.” 

“Yes, but that is pride,” she answered, “and remember that you 
yourself are not perfect. Your reply might be applied to you by your 
playmates.” 

“No Mamma,” came the frank reply, “I don’t think it is pride. I 
know my faults very well, but see, I can only love that which is per- 
fect!” . 

He had a great love for his family, and no doubt, later life would 
have shown him the necessity of friends, and would have taught him the 
delicate art of loving friends despite faults. The incident brings out a 
very good point of his character—his love for the ideal. 

He did all sorts of things to show his love for father and mother. 
When mother was sick he would dig down into his little pocketbook 
and see that mother got a bunch of violets or some other favorite 
bouquet. At another time, he did not know what he should give to 
mother for Christmas. He consulted here and there and even asked 
Poucette, but she knowingly tells us “nothing pleased him.” So he 
drew a picture of a little boy holding a heart in his hands and beneath 
it he wrote: 

“Dear Mamma, not having the good taste that you would have to 
select something to give you pleasure, I offer to you my little savings 
together with the heart of your Lili.” 

One day he came home from a retreat which the good Fathers were 
giving for the scholars, and looked very serious. 

“What did the preacher say today?” asked his mother, somewhat 
disturbed by the boy’s appearance. 

“He preached a sermon on death,” was the reply; “and he said that 
each year the good God takes some child from the college. Then...” 

“And then . . .?” his mother urged gently. 

“And then, I told the good God,” he said, “not yet, my God, because 
of Mamma.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Irvin Cobb, the celebrated humorist and story-teller, is reported to 
have said that the protest of the Roman Catholic Church against slimy 
films has been the salvation of the Motion Picture art. 








Catholic Action in China 


PART III. 
GENERAL STATUTES OF CHINESE CATHOLIC ACTION 
R. J. Mitrer, C.Ss.R. 


CHAPTER I 
Fundamental Principles 


(Articles 1 and 2 are quotations from various documents of the Holy Father 
and the Bishops of China as to the need and general nature of Catholic Action.) 


ArTICLE 3. NATURE AND Purpose oF CaTHo.ic ACTION. 


Catholic Action, according to the definition given by the Supreme Pontiff, 
Pius XI, is nothing else than: “An apostolate of the faithful, in which, under 
the leadership of their Bishops, they afford 

The full extent of the Holy assistance to the Church of God, and in a 
Father’s plans for Catholic certain way perfect and complete its pastoral 
Action may be learned from the ministry.” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1929, 
completeness of his program P. 665) 
~—e ‘ae ie ee This is the object which Catholic Action 


China is asked to do this much sets up before itself: under the inspiration 
—what may not the Holy and guidance of the Hierarchy, to unite 
Father expect of us? the faithful in various associations, accord- 
ing to their varying circumstances in life, 
so that by united counsel and effort, and by the practical application of the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See on the subject, the individual life of each member may 
be perfected, the rights of the Church may be defended. and, through the un- 
flagging zeal and resolute spirit of the members, the faith may be spread-to the 
complete exclusion of any participation in political factions. 

Catholic Action comprises, therefore, anything and everything that will serve 
to spread the faith, preserve good morals, refute error, protect the rights of the 
Church, properly fulfill obligations to ecclesiastical and civil authority, and 
strengthen and promote the spirit of brotherhood (even by the use of means which 
have material prosperity as their immediate object). 

Although Catholic Action is non-political by nature, this does not prevent a 
Christian member, in his capacity as a citizen, from belonging to whatever political 
party he may choose; as long as the political party has nothing in its platform 
and policies against the laws of God and the Church, and does not plot against the 
civil government. 

Since Catholic Action is altogether dependent upon the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy, any society which would be formed against the will of the Bishop, or any 
society which would attempt to act against the Statutes of the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy, is ipso facto considered dissolved. The particular object of each society 
should be specified in its statutes. 














ArTICLE 4. PRrINcIPAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
The principal characteristics of the members of Catholic Action are: a stead- 
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fast, heartfelt love of Holy Mother Church, and an unflinching courage in pro- 
fessing and defending the Christian religion. 
ArtTIcLE 5. CONSTITUTION. 

Since the object of Catholic Action is to aid the apostolate of the Hierarchy, 
it cannot exist unless it is based on a solid foundation; hence it is absolutely and 
in all things subject to the Catholic Hierarchy. St. Paul says to the Bishops: 
“Take heed to yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath 
placed you Bishops, to rule the Church of God.” (Acts. 20/28) It is therefore 
the duty of the Bishop to found Catholic Associations in his own Vicariate, or 
if they are already founded, to approve them; to safeguard them with the nec- 
essary statutes; to inaugurate and control their activities; and if, acting as Cath- 
olic Action, they should fail to serve the purpose of Catholic Action, to suppress 
them. 

The organization of the Associations should follow closely the organization of 
the Catholic Hierarchy: that is, the National Directive Councils should be de- 
pendent on the Delegate of the Holy See, and the Diocesan Associations on their 
respective Bishops. 

ARTICLE 6. ON THE SpiRITUAL DrREcToR. 

Each Association should have its Spiritual Director. The Apostolic Delegate 
will name the Spiritual Director for the National Councils; the Bishops, for the 
other Associations. 

In general, the office of the Spiritual Director, is to promote, control, and super- 
intend the Catholic Action of the various Associations in accordance with the 
intentions of Ecclesiastical Authority. His particular office is to assist the mem- 
bers of the Associations by his counsel, and by giving retreats, spiritual conferences, 
and other suitable exercises of piety and Christian culture. 

The Spiritual Director will also exercise all the other functions for the prog- 
ress of Catholic Action, which may be committed to him by the Bishop. 

The Spiritual Director will attend the meetings and conventions of the Associa- 
tions. To him belongs the right of veto, to be exercised whenever anything is 
proposed against religion or morality, or in any way opposed to the object and 
nature of the Associations of Catholic Action. 

ARTICLE 7. ON THE OFFICE AND CHARGE OF PROMOTING CATHOLIC ACTION. 

The office and charge of promoting Catholic Action is assigned to the Synodal 
Commission, which already, by the Statutes of the First Council of China, has 
charge of youth, schools, the Publication of Books, etc. 

ArticLe 8. ON THE Patron oF CaTHotic ACTION. 

Chinese Catholic Action is placed under the patronage of St. Joseph, Patron 

of the Universal Church, and of the Blessed Chinese Martyrs. 


CHAPTER II 
General Organization of Catholic Action. 
ARTICLE 1. ASSOCIATIONS. 
Catholic Action comprises various associations: the principal ones are: 
Association of Catholic Men. 
Association of Catholic Youth. 
Association of Catholic Women and Young Women. 
Study Association. 
Social Associations. 





— 
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ArTICLE 2. THE Various ASSOCIATIONS OF CaTHOLIC AcTION Have THEIR 
Dreective Boarps. 

The Directive Boards of the Chinese Catholic Action are: 

1. The General Council of Chinese Catholic Action. 

2. The National Directive Council of Catholic Men. 

3. The National Directive Council of Catholic Youth. 

4. The National Directive Council of Catholic Women and Young Women. 

5. The Diocesan Directive Councils of Catholic Action. 

ARTICLE 3. ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF CHINESE CaTHOLIC ACTION. 

The General Council of Chinese Catholic Action, or the supreme directive 
board, is made up of the various National Councils. It is dependent on the 
Apostolic Delegate. One of the members of the Synodal Commission, charged 
by the Apostolic Delegate with the office of promoting and directing C.A., will 
be the presiding officer of the General Council. He is called the Director General 
of the Chinese Catholic Action. 

It is the office of the General Council to treat those affairs that are beyond 
the competence of each National Directive Council, or are common to several 
Associations, and to co-ordinate their activity. 

At least once a year, or oftener, if necessity demands, the General Council 
will be convoked. The Director General convokes it, after consulting the Apostolic 
Delegate. 

CHAPTER III 


THE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF CATHOLIC ACTION. 
ArtTIcLteE 1. The Association of Catholic Men comprises: 
1. The National Directive Council. 
2. The Diocesan Directive Council. 
3. Diocesan Associations (of Deaneries or Parishes) 

Articte 2. The Association of Catholic Youth comprises: 

1. The National Directive Council. 

2. Associations of University Youth. 

3. The Diocesan Directive Council. 

4. Scholastic and Athletic Associations (Boy Scouts). 

5. Diocesan Juvenile Associations (of Deaneries or Parishes). 

ArTICLE 3. The Association of Catholic Women and Young Women comprises : 

1. The National Directive Council. 

2. Association of Catholic University Women. 

3. The Diocesan Directive Council. 

4. Girls’ Scholastic Associations. 

5. Diocesan Women’s Associations (of Deaneries or Parishes). 

ArTIcLe 4. Study Associations comprise: 

Societies which are engaged in promoting the study of literary, historical, 
scientific, artistic and other subjects, so that Catholic truth may be better known, 
and the errors of modern materialistic culture may be refuted. 

Diocesan Study Associations are dependent on the Bishop. The National 
Study Organizations are directly dependent on the General Council of Catholic 
Action and, through the General Council, on the Apostolic Delegate. 

Articte 5. The Social Associations have for their object — as the First Council 
of China, Decr. 205 declares: “That Christians by their united effort, may more 
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successfully strive and efficaciously provide for their own perfection, and the 
improvement of their state in life.” Social Associations are subject to the Diocesan 
Directive Council of C.A. For these Social Associations, decrees 200 to 208 in- 
clusive of the First Council of China, must be observed. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PARTICULAR ORGANIZATION OF EACH ASSOCIATION. 


ArtIcLE 1. Each Association has a Presidential Board consisting of a Presi- 
dent,, Vice-President, Spiritual Director, Secretary and at least two Counselors. 

ArtictE 2. The Presidential Board gives out general directions; decides on 
the proper time for meetings, and: is charged with all the affairs which effect the 
common good of the Association. It also admits and invites new members, and 
excludes or expels the unworthy. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

ArtTIcLe 3. The President is named by the Ordinary of the place; he remains 
in office for two years. Ecclesiastical Authority has the right, however, to remove 
him from office for grave reasons before his term is expired. In his absence, the 
office of President is exercised by the Vice-President of the Senior Counselor. 

ArTICLE 4. The duties of the Counselors are: to assist the President by 
advice and co-operation, and with his consent, to outline and carry out the ac- 
tivities that effect the good of the Association. 

THE SECRETARY. 

Articte 5. The Secretary has special charge of the book containing the names 
of the members, of epistolary correspondence, and of writing and keeping the 
minutes of the meetings of the Presidential Board, or of the General Conventions. 
He is named by the President. 

THE PROCURATOR. 

ArticLe 6. The Procurator has charge of the finances of the Association; at 
the end of each year he must present the Presidential Board with an account of 
the expenses and receipts. 

THE MANNER OF NAMING TO OFFICE. 

Articte 7. The President, Spiritual Director, and Secretary are appointed ; 
but the Vice-President, the Counselors and the Procurator are elected by a majority 
of the votes of the members of the Convention. 

THE MEMBERS. 

ArticLte 8. The members of the Association are Chinese Christians, of good 
reputation in private and public life, zealous for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and fitted for accomplishing the special objects of the Associations. 

ArticLE 9. New members are to be invited by the Presidential Board, or 
admitted by it on their own application. 

Articte 10. If any member of the Association leads a life contrary to the 
principles and purposes of the Association, it belongs to the Presidential Board to 
exclude him from the Association, without being bound to give the reasons for 
the expulsion. 

ArTICLE 11. If any controversy should arise among the members, it should be 
submitted to the President for settlement. 

METHODS. 

ArtIcLte 12. Due regard being had for obedience to Ecclesiastical Authority 

and for the maintenance of the spirit of C.A., the Presidential Board is free to 
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deliberate and decide, according to circumstances of time and place, on the par- 
ticular methods Catholic Action is to adopt, and the special means it is to use. 
MEETINGS. 

Articte 13. The Presidential Board will meet at least once a month; there 
will be a convention of all the members at least once a year. As opportunity offers 
or necessity demands, however, the President may call a meeting of the Presidential 
Board or of all the members at any time. 

Articte 14. In local or general meetings, a plurality of votes will decide. 
If all those who have a right to attend the meetings were invited in due form, 


the meeting will be considered legitimate as long as one third of the members 
are present. 


FINANCES. 
ArtictE 15. The annual dues of members will be determined by special rules. 
ArTICLE 16. The Presidential Board will draw up a budget for each year. 
At the end of the year, when the procurator presents his report, the Board will 


examine and approve the accounts of receipts and expenditures. 
NOTES. 


1. These statutes contain the general program of C.A. in China, which is to 
be put into effect gradually, as opportunity offers, with conscientiousness and care. 

2. The National Societies of Catholic Men and Youth, based on their old 
constitutions, are dissolved on the promulgation of the new statutes; in their 
place are substituted the National Directive Councils. Other Societies that do 
not agree with the new statutes of Catholic Action in any point are considered 
dissolved, and should be re-established according to the new statutes. 

3. In the Missions where the Associations of Catholic Action have not yet 
been established, the Ordinary of the place will select some exemplary Christians 
to form the Diocesan Directive Council of Catholic Action, which will have the 
office of promoting and preparing for the introduction of Catholic Action. Such 
Councils will be dependent on the General Council of China Catholic Action. 

(To be Continued). 


WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES NEWS 
What is news in the estimation of the daily papers? Of course, it 


is something with a “punch” to it. But that’s rather vague. Here is 
George C. Bastian who has answered the question in “editing the daily 
news,” with mathematical accuracy, as follows: 

1 ordinary man + 1 ordinary life = 0 

1 ordinary man + 1 extraordinary adventure = News 

1 ordinary husband + 1 ordinary wife = 0 

1 husband + 3 wives = News 

1 bank cashier + 1 wife + 7 children = 0 

1 bank cashier — $10,000 = News 

1 man + 1 auto + 1 gun + 1 quart = News 

1 man + 1 wife + 1 row + lawsuit = News 

1 ordinary man + 1 ordinary life of 79 years = 0 

1 ordinary man + 1 ordinary life of 100 years = News 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





GOD’S ARM IS NOT SHORTENED 

The A. B. C., published in Madrid, recently reported the following 
incident : 

A number of injured or sick revolutionaries were confined in a hos- 
pital in Santander. Among them was Lino Crespo Gaitero, 73 years 
of age, who was brought from the steamer Alfonso Perez, on board 
which he had fallen from a ladder and broken several ribs. 

On December 10 he was in his agony and his moaning disturbed the 
other prisoners and kept them from sleeping. One of them, Fernando 
Gutierrez by name, and a native of Asturias, complained bitterly, blas- 
pheming and cursing. He was 38 years old. When the Last Sacra- 
ments were administered to Gaitero, the younger man redoubled his 
furious blasphemies—when suddenly he made a gesture of terror and 
remained silent! Unable to speak, he communicated by signs with the 
rest. 

The doctors after a thorough examination discarded any theory of 
palsy because Guttierez can move freely all the organs of speech. 

Gutierrez is still dumb: Gaitero was buried the next day. 


AN EPIC OF GRACE 

How small is the human instrumentality required for the full flower- 
ing of the grace of God in souls is shown by a touching story that comes 
out of the city of Denver through the Register. 

Mary Sharp, aged nine months, was dying of pneumonia. The 
family, consisting of parents and two other children, was not Catholic, 
and had suffered much through the years of depression. 

While, frantic with sorrow, they watched the death-struggle of their 
baby, a neighbor woman, a convert, called a priest. He came, was met 
with distrust by the father, but succeeded in gaining both parents’ con- 
sent to baptize the child. Then he sent a Dominican Sister of the Sick 
Poor to the house, who tenderly waited on the child until she died. 

The Mass of the Angels was sung over the little body in a Catholic 
Church, and the priest who had baptized the girl gave a short sermon 
on the real meaning of death. 


It was enough for the parents. All fear and distrust gone, they 
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called on the priest after the funeral, anxious to learn more of that 
faith which could tender such comfort and charity even to strangers. 
Eagerly they asked for instructions. 

More. Four brothers of Mrs. Sharp and one sister, impressed as 
deeply as the immediate family, have asked for instructions. There 
are seven children all told in the relationship, and they have already been 
enrolled in Denver Catholic schools. 

Thus through the thoughtful kindness of a neighbor who was herself 
a convert, were 14 persons speedily brought into the comfort of the 
Fold. 


ALWAYS A CATHOLIC 

Here is the story of a convert, as told to the editor of the Woman’s 
page in the Sunday Visitor. The man was a peddler of vegetables, and 
had called at the home of the editor. 

Learning that she was a Catholic, he told her that he was a convert, 
and then added: 

“TI was always a Catholic.” 

“You mean,” he was asked, “you had the Catholic instinct, a feeling 
that that was the Church in which you belonged?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “When I went to school I had to pass a 
Catholic Church, I always liked it, and I used to go into it. One day 
I found a Rosary out under a tree—one of the parishioners had lost it, 
of course—and I took it to a Catholic woman, and she taught me how 
to say it. Then I grew up, I had girl friends, but I didn’t want to marry 
anyone but a Catholic. Finally, I met the Catholic girl. I was baptized 
and married on the same day.” 

“So,” commented the editor, “your wife married an Angel.” She 
immediately added: “You know with the Sacrament of Baptism you 
were made white as snow.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and to think I waited until I was 23 years old! 
What a risk!” 


PATIENCE 
When the Cure of Ars lay dying,—it was an extremely warm night 
in July—he was bothered by a number of flies that flew about him and 
wandered over his face. A nursing Sister of St. Joseph was brushing 
them away with a handkerchief, but the Cure murmured feebly: 
“Leave me my poor flies. . . . Nothing worries me but sin.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO LENT 

There are three ways of looking upon the season of Lent. 

The first is through natural eyes, which means seeing in the regime 
of fasting and abstaining and extraordinary penance, an opportunity 
for self-development and training for the purposes of this world. It 
is a matter of wide experience that moderation in food and drink and 
exercise of the will against its more ready inclinations make for health, 
clear-thinking, light-heartedness, will-power, and many more of the 
features that bring success in the arts of living and doing. So Lent may 
be looked upon as a seasonable opportunity to store up these goods. 

The second way is through supernatural but self-interested eyes— 
which means beholding in the mortifications of Lent the opportunity to 
wipe out any standing indebtedness to God, and thus to avoid the eternal 
sentence to be passed upon defaulters. In plain language, we are afraid 
of hell, and therefore afraid of those past sins that deserved it, and 
possible future sins that might merit it. So we fast and abstain as one 
“chastising the body” for its past rebellion, and “bringing it into sub- 
jection” against the peril of future temptation. 

The third way is through the supernatural eyes of love for God, 
which have before them the vision of the Son of God groaning in His 
agony, smarting beneath scourges, shuddering under a thorny crown 
pressed into His brow, quivering on a cross to which nails pin His 
hands and His feet—all, all out of love for mankind. Few will find 
it difficult to forget self with such a vision before the eyes, and to 
joyously seize upon the little penances prescribed to make of them 
mere whispers of love and gratitude to Him Who proclaimed His love 
for all men till the cry rings around the world. 

Yes, there are three ways of looking upon Lent, and plunging into 
it with strong and steadfast souls. All three ways may be combined; 
but let the dominating one be the supernatural way of love! 


FRUITS OF THE LEGION 
In an interview granted the Queen’s Work, shortly after he returned 
from an extended stay in Hollywood, T. S. Harrison, editor of Harri- 
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son’s Reports, a trade journal for theatre owners and operators, summed 
up the present situation in the movie world as follows: 

“If most of the producers could tomorrow return to the spoiled, 
spotted films dealing with crime and passion, they wouldn’t do it. They 
have realized that the clean pictures pay. 

“First of all, they have seen the box-office attendance rise in gratify- 
ing fashion. And this rise has come about since the Legion of Decency 
began its work. The motion-picture industry has not, as it once gloom- 
ily prophesied, been killed by the Legion of Decency. On the contrary, 
the success of the Legion has meant the success of the Motion Picture 
Industry. ... 

“T feel the Legion of Decency has thus far done a magnificent job, 
and can and will continue this constructive work. Hollywood is grate- 
ful. Hollywood has experienced a large change of heart... . The future 
is highly hopeful.” 

This is an optimistic summary. However neither the organizers of 
the Legion nor its individual members can afford to relax their vigilance. 
In a matter like this, the simplicity of the dove must indeed be crossed 
with the wisdom of the serpent. 


HEADLINE HUNTING 
A St. Louis Baptist pastor recently negotiated a few lines of 


publicity in the papers by polling his Congregation for their views on 
certain delicate moral questions. With a heart full of charity for those 
deluded into thinking that thus moral principle is to be determined, we 
yet cannot withhold pointing out the ludicrous inconsistencies in the 
whole affair. They could easily be confined into headlines such as any 
quick-witted daily newspaper editor might compose. 

The first one would be: 

“Pastor pleads with people to plan moral code.” The sentence is a 
little long for a newspaper headline, but it serves to bring out the naive 
folly whereby a pastor (i.e., one who feeds, guides and corrects his 
flock) can seek nourishment, guidance and correction from his sheep 
(i.e., those who need to be led.) 

The first of the moral questions proposed was that of birth-control 
by contraception, beautifully worded thus: “Is it your Christian con- 
viction that adequate scientific information concerning contraception 
must be made legally and inexpensively available to all married people 
in order to permit the development of a race of people capable of 
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establishing the Kingdom of God?” The answer was an almost unan- 
imous “yea”—there were no “nays” and only two uncertain votes. The 
headline might be: 

“New Kingdom of God founded by people,” with the sub-head: 
“Birth-control made condition of membership.” It makes no difference 
that, if there is to be a Kingdom of God upon earth, it must be according 
to the specifications of God and not man; that contraception is con- 
trary to all that God actually determined about His Kingdom. His 
Kingdom was to grow and increase; to harbor all nations, races, types, 
until the number of the elect would be filled. The new Kingdom is 
to diminish systematically, till the number of the elect may disappear. 

Then comes the question about divorce. One lone vote was regis- 
tered against this so-called social boon. The rest gave it unqualified 
approval. For which, the headline might well be: “Christians rebel 
against Christ,” with the sub-head: “Fling condemnation of divorce 
back into His teeth.” 

But such headlines do not appear in the newspapers of today. In- 
consistency in thought is no longer even news. 


TOWARD SANITY IN SCIENCE 


Throwing down the gauntlet to a whole generation of so-called 
scientists, and even challenging a minister of religion who has for a 
long time been substituting pseudo-science for religion, Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, who is not a Catholic, recently took office as the president of 
the Victoria Institute, Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 

He boldly asserted that there is no serious proof of the evolution of 
modern man from an animal stock. “We have not,” he said, “the very 
smallest knowledge of how empty space first became occupied by the 
most rudimentary form of matter. Neither can we have any conception 
of how life originated. We cannot in any way bring it into existence 
apart from previous life. Here, then, are two great gaps which no 
evolutionary theory has been able to bridge. 

“We can assert that the origin of man is to be looked for in the 
creative power of a self-conscious creator and supreme intelligence and 
will. We cannot, however, assume that a mere abstract term such as 
evolution, which merely connotes gradual changes, is a true cause in the 
scientific sense. . . . 


“Certainly there is no sufficient reason for assuring a general con- 
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gregation in Westminister Abbey, as did Bishop Barnes (Anglican 
Bishop of Birmingham) that ‘today there is among competent men of 
science unanimous agreement that man has been evolved from an ape- 
like stock. He arose probably a million years ago from a tangle of 
apes which began to vary in different directions.’ 

“We men are conscious of our own existence and thinking power, 
and that we ourselves can begin, initiate, or create certain things. There 
should, therefore, be nothing ‘incredible’ in the idea that the Supreme 
Intelligence and Will of Deity which is evidenced to us in the phenom- 
ena of the inorganic world should be able to create not merely atomic 
matter and energy, but also living matter in organic forms.” 

The eminent scientist went still farther, and defended the miracles 
recorded of Christ, and especially the resurrection as attested by “over- 


whelming evidence.” The speech created widespread interest in 
England. 


A MEANS OF GROWTH 

Catholics who are missing the talks of Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen over 
the radio network of the Catholic Hour on Sunday evenings at 5 P.M. 
(Central Time) are depriving themselves of real enjoyment and an 
opportunity for spiritual growth. The present series of talks is entitled: 
“On the Fullness of Christ,” and in beautiful yet simple, strongly 
appealing yet soundly reasonable language, presents the story of Christ’s 
life in His Church and in the life of individual members of His Fold. 

Msgr. Sheen’s previous success, not only in helping Catholics, but 
especially in enlightening the non-Catholic mind, is recorded in the 
thousands of letters held in the archives of the N.C. C. M. One convert 
from a former series of radio talks recently wrote to those sponsoring 
the broadcast as follows: 

“With regard to what you say of the Catholic Hour having been 
‘the disposing cause of hundreds of conversions,’ it may interest you to 
know that it was my own happy lot to have profited by your radio 
apostolate. Over four years ago I was converted by the radio sermons 
of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, and today I am packing to leave for the 
Benedictine convent of contemplatives near Antwerp, Belgium. There 
I shall devote my life to winning souls for the Mystical Body of Christ 
through the apostolate of prayer—and you may be sure that the Catholic 
Hour will be frequently in my prayers.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


ON SUFFERING 


I am glad to hear that your 
cough is so much better. I ask 
F Our Lord and Our 

rom the Lote 4 
Losers ady to cure you com 
pletely, so that you can 
satisfy your religious obligations 
better. In.the meantime, commit 
yourself to God’s ‘keeping, and 
stay there; don’t ask or desire for 
either health or sickness, but only 
that His holy will be accomplished 
perfectly in you. Ask this grace 
also of Our Lady, and ask it 
frequently, and be sure that she 
will obtain it for you. Until you 
are completely cured, follow 
Mother Abbess’ directions in 
everything—with regard to saying 
the Divine Office, and your diet, 
and everything—and you may be 
sure that if you do what she says, 
you will be pleasing God... . 

Tl pray to Our Lord to give 
you patience, and to give light to 
the person who bothers you that 
she may change her ways and be- 
come a Saint. But after all, what 
is to be done? We ought to 
suffer some little thing for God’s 
love. St. Philip Neri used to say 
that Heaven is not a coward’s 
portion. Say a prayer for this in- 
tention yourself to the glorious 
Patriarch St. Joseph, and say 
three Hail Mary’s to Our Lady; 
and be cheerful—avoid gloom like 
the plague! ... 

It seems to me that you bring on 
these worries of yours yourself, 
by not trying to unite your will 
with God’s. If your Confessor is 
taken away, remember that God is 
the one who is going to save your 
soul, not the Confessor. As for 
obedience, in those things that you 


have been doing under obedience, 
such as mental prayer, Com- 
munion, etc., go on as you have 
been doing. As for anything fur- 
ther, get the advice of some priest ; 
otherwise you will always be 
worrying, and will go backwards 
instead of forwards. God never 


abandons any soul that wants to be 
wholly His. 


FREQUENT HOLY COMMUNION 


A soul cannot do anything that 
gives greater pleasure to Our Lord 
than to receive 
Him frequently in 
Holy Communion. 

To this, some ob- 
ject: “I am not worthy.” But do 
you not see that the less you go to 
Holy Communion, the more un- 
worthy you become? For without 
Communion you will have less 
strength, and will commit more 
defects. 

Another objection is: “In the 
past I lived a bad life.” And do 
you not know, I answer, that the 
more unwell a person is, the more 
he needs medicine and the physi- 
cian? Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is both medicine and physi- 
cian. 

“But I have no devotion.” If 
you are speaking of sensible devo- 
tion, that is not necessary, and God 
does not always give it even to His 
beloved souls; it is enough if you 
have the devotion of a will re- 
solved to belong all to God and to 
advance in His holy love. John 
Gerson says that those who stay 
away from Communion because 
they do not feel any devotion, are 
like those who stay away from the 
fire because they do not feel warm. 


From “Practice 
of the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Shepherd of the North. The Story of 
William Francis Walsh (1900-1930). By 
Robert Glody, A.M. Published by Harr 
—— Publishing Co., San Francisco, 

if. 


“Tolle et lege,” rang in the ears of 
Augustine, destined to shepherd the faith- 
ful of the ancient diocese of Hippo: 
“Take and read”, we repeat to all our 
readers this story of a young, zealous 
priest and missionary. His life, cut short 
by an untimely death in the crash of 
the mission-plane, Marquette, will be an 
inspiration and a guiding star to boys 
and young men, to their parents and 
teachers, to his brother priests. As we 
skimmed over the pages of this life, at 
first quickly, then more carefully, the 
names of two famous priests came to 
mind: Fr. Wm. Stanton, S.J., whose 
humor lightened the labors of a mis- 
sionary in Belize, C. A., and Fr. Doyle, 
~ a chaplain of the Great War. 

W. F. Walsh, a native son of San 
Francisco, was just another earnest, live, 
real boy. A little chap, he called him- 
self, “A-E;” “Big” Bill, the seminarian, 
was loved and respected by those im- 
partial, searching critics, his fellow- 
students; Fr. William F. Walsh, newly 
ordained, cheerfully accepted the as- 
signment by his ordinary and spent him- 
self in the service of the poorest portion 
of St. Mary’s Parish, Stockton. Fr. 
Walsh, the pilgrim, prayed fervently at 
the tomb of the Little Flower, the 
cloistered missionary, and with holy 
audacity asked permission of the Holy 
Father to give himself to the Alaska 
missions. Only when the Rt. Rev. Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, after a long 
test of his desire and promised obedience, 
had approved his choice, did the young 
missionary set out for his chosen land — 
without an overcoat. It was not easy 
for a generous, loving heart to break 
the ties of home and friendship. He 
never looked back. One year in Alaska: 
and again the Great Shepherd called him. 

Too soon? Who will search His ways? 
Rather let us hope that Fr. Wm. F. 
Walsh was but the first of many: his 
the task to blaze the way, ours to follow 
after. “He had individuality. He was in 
a way the symbol of the new missionary 


need. He felt the reawakened spirit of 
service. He had an ideal of action and he 
died in carrying it to fulfillment. The 
future will know it through this bi- 
ography.” — M. S. B. 


Mere Ignace Goethals, Third Mother- 
General of the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur. By a Sister of the same Con- 
gregation. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo. 220 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The trials and difficulties and problems 
of a young religious Congregation form 
the background for this biography of the 
saintly Mother Ignace. She was inspired 
with her vocation at a time when the 
Namur Notre Dame Sisters, like most 
religious orders and congregations in 
France, Belgium and Holland in the 
post-Napoleonic era at the beginning of 
the 19th century, were meeting with op- 
position and constant interference at the 
hands of the civil authorities; when the 
interior differences and troubles that as- 
sail most congregations in their early 
years had to be met and smoothed out; 
and when wisdom and common sense, 
as well as unbounded confidence in God 
were needed for the work of expansion 
and accepting new foundations. Mother 
Ignace, elected Mother-General at the 
early age of 39, brought to her difficult 
office exceptional natural gifts and added 
to them a high degree of holiness. 
Though she held the office of Mother- 
General only four years, she accomplished 
much against great odds, and is above all 
to be remembered as the one who sent 
the first Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
to America. — D. F. M. 


Antonito. A Spanish Boy of Today. 
By Rev. Benedict Williamson. Published 
by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1933. 
171 pages. Price, $1.25. net. 


In writing this biography, the author 
has made use of the only two sources at 
present available: A Spanish biography 
by Claudio Garcia Herrero, S.J., and an 
Italian version with additions by Msgr. 
Tondini. That these two sources are 
trustworthy follows from the fact that 
the first author was confessor to the boy, 
and the second author received much 
directly from the lad’s mother. A sketch 
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of Antonio Martinez de la Pedraja (1920- 
29) familiarly called “Tofiito” appeared 
in three instalments in the series of 
Gathered at Dawn in the LicuoriaAN 
(May, June, July, 1933) some time be- 
fore Father Williamson’s volume ap- 
. The source of those articles was 
the Spanish biography, since the Italian 
version was not at that time available. 
Since that time a French version has also 
appeared, demonstrating that the boy’s 
reputation is on the increase. The story 
. in the present volume is simply told and 
is not a mere translation — it is rather a 
selection, and a good one, of phases of 
the boy’s life. The volume is filled with 
anecdotal illustration and will serve ad- 
mirably for class room reading and per- 
haps better for home reading with mother 
interpreting for the little listeners. The 
book has seven illustrations and in size, 
print and binding forms part of the series 
of volumes which to date include such 
interesting personalities as Maria of 
Padua, Guy de Fontgalland, Kateri, Con- 
tardo Ferrini, Bernadette —all of which 
form an excellent nucleus for home read- 
ing. 
Since this volume forms but another of 
the little folks of the Gathered at Dawn 
series available in English version, it 
might be of service here to list the vol- 
umes that are now obtainable: Maria of 
Padua (1912-27), Anne de Guigné (1911- 
22), Marthe-Hermine Sasseville (1925- 
30), Jane Bernadette McClorey (1919- 
28), Louis Manoha (1904-14— now out 
of print), Guy de Fontgalland (1913- 
25), Antofiito (1920-29). To this list, 
several others might be added which will 
soon appear in the same series and are 
also procurable in English: Little Nellie 
of Holy God (1903-8) and Marie Therese 
Wang (1917-32).—P. J. E. 


HISTORY 


A History of the Catholic Church. By 
Dom Chas. Poulet, O.S.B. Translation 
and Adaptation from the 4th French Edi- 
tion by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., 
Ph.D. Published by B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1934, xxxiv, 769, $5 net. 
Vol. I. Ancient Church; The Middle 
Ages; Beginnings of Modern Period. Vol. 
II. (In Preparation.) 

The present volume is sure to receive a 
‘gracious welcome from the professors and 
students of Church History in our semi- 
naries and also in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Just such a work, scholarly 
and well arranged, has long been the 
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crying need of our institutions of learn- 


ing. 

While its original was destined for 
European scholars, the translation has 
fittingly been adapted to the needs and 
interests of our own American students. 

It is concise and still not too lengthy 
for the ordinary course of Church His- 
tory. Its divisions are important and 
well defined. Each Chapter is treated 
in its essentials. It is especially to be 
commended for its General Introductory 
Bibliography, for its Special Bibliography 
at the conclusion of each chapter, for its 
Synoptic Charts, and for its workable 
index. An added feature of utility and 
interest is the questionnaire accompany- 
ing each chapter. The Bibliography has 
been brought up to date (1934), and 
again calls to our attention the dearth of 
materials in the English Language, show- 
ing that a reading knowledge of Latin, 
French and German are essential to every 
student of Church History. 

The author has followed the laudable 
method of arranging history about the 
lives of noted Saints and personages. And 
secular history of the various periods, 
so essential to a complete understanding 
of Church History, has been given 
thorough consideration. The difficult 
question of the relations between Church 
and State has not been set aside. 

Truly the present work is the long 
looked for treatment of Church History 


for our Seminaries, Colleges and Univer- 
sities. —G. J. L. 


EDUCATION 

The Pope and Christian Education. 
From the German of Rev. Otto Cohausz, 
S.J. Translated by Rev. Geo. D. Smith, 
Ph., D.D. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
vi-131 pages. Paper binding. Price 25 
cents. 

An excellent, brief, non-technical sum- 
mary of the basic principles of Catholic 
educational philosophy. The summary 
is developed by way of a commentary on 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, “On 
Christian Education,” giving special con- 
sideration to the naturalistic, secularistic 
educational philosophy of the day. It is 
well within the grasp of the lay reader. 

A. C. 


A Novena to Mary Immaculate. By 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Devotions for nine 
days, consisting of considerations on the 
place and work of Mary in the plan of 
Redemption, and appropriate prayers to 
her.— D. F. M. 
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® Catholic Events 4% 


Persons: 

Pope Pius XI, in a letter to Most Rev. Bishop Gerlier of Lourdes, France, has 
made known his will that a Triduum be celebrated by the universal Church on 
April 26, 27, and 28, the last three days of the Holy Year. As many of the faith- 
ful as possible are urged to go to Lourdes for the three days of prayer; the 
rest are to take part in the Triduum in their parish churches. Thus all are asked 
to pray together for the peace of Christ among the peoples of the world, in these 
times of great and overwhelming evils in society. At Lourdes, with special per- 
mission of the Holy Father, 140 Masses are to be celebrated consecutively, be- 
ginning at 4 P. M. Thursday, April 25, and ending April 28. 


The Knights of Columbus have inaugurated an international movement on the 
part of their organization for the work of Catholic Action. An international 
Committee has been formed, and individual members of all councils will be urged 
to volunteer for special service under a prepared progam. The movement is 
called “The mobilization for Catholic Action,” and in announcing it, Supreme 
Knight Carmody said: “The association is an organized movement to arouse the 
present membership of the Knights of Columbus, as well as eligible non-members, 
to a keen sense of the pressing need for lay leadership and united lay effort in 
support of the ideals of Christian citizenship for which the Catholic Church and 
the Knights of Columbus stand.” 

Plutarco Elias Calles, dictator in Mexico and one of the guiding spirits of the 
anti-Catholic campaign, and his son, Rudolfo Elias Calles, Secretary of Com- 
munications in the Mexican cabinet, both entered St. Vincent’s Hospital, Los 
Angeles, conducted by the Daughters of Charity, for special medical treatment. 
The elder Calles insisted that he be attended only by Sisters, though he had 
driven nursing Sisters out of Mexico. 


Sister Mary Gabriel Guzman, of Holy Angel’s Academy, Seattle, Wash., has 
been awarded the prize offered in the Seventh Annual Contest of the International 
Mark Twain Society for the best essay on “The Best Living Biographer of My 
State.” Sister Gabriel’s essay was on Edward Wagenknecht, of the University 
of Washington, who has written biographies of Charles Dickens, Jenny Lind and 
Geraldine Farrar. 

The Rev. James J. O’ Brien, C.S.C., vice-president of St. Edward’s University, 
Texas, has been reappointed Major Chaplain in the United States Army by the 
War Department. The term of office will run from March 17, 1935 to March 17, 
1940. 

Brother Eugene, S.V.D., a missionary working in the heart of the jungles of 
New Guinea, was murdered during January by the arrows of the savages to 
whom he was devoting his life. He has been described as the first New Guinea 
brother of the Society of the Divine Word to start work beyond the one-end-of- 
the-world line of the distant Bismarck mountains. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, noted Catholic essayist, received the gold medal of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters on February 11, for distinguished work 
in arts and belles-lettres. The presentation was made by Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross of Connecticut, president of the Institute. 
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The Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, head of the department of American History at 
the Catholic University of Washington, D.C., and author of many well known 
books, has been named a Domestic Prelate with the title of Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
by Pope Pius XI. 

Michael Williams, editor of the Commomweal, was presented the Catholic 
Action medal for 1935, by the Most Rev. Bishop McAuliffe of Hartford. The 
medal is awarded annually to the Catholic layman whose activities in behalf 
of the Church are considered most outstanding. 


An Anglican layman, signing himself J. A. Bouquet, in a letter to the Church 
Times (Anglican) of London, proposes as a gesture of good will towards Catholics 
that the present Anglican custodians of the head of Blessed Thomas More be 
turned over to Catholics, by whom the English martyr will soon be venerated as 
a canonized saint. 


Richard Washburn Child, noted author and former ambassador of the United 
States to Italy, was received into the Catholic Church shortly before his death 


in New York City last month. He had been taking instruction for the past three or 
four years. 


Eighty-six negroes were baptized in the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 
New York, by the Rev. William R. McCann, director of the New York apostolate 
to the colored, and 14 assisting priests. This is the fourth large class of converts 
received in this church during the past year, the total number making 377. 


Places: 


With regard to Mexico, the following are developments of the past month: 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, introduced a resolution in the United States Senate 
urging an investigation into the Mexican persecutions and asking a protest from 
the Government... . . . Representative Connery of Massachusetts in a speech 
in Congress, vigorously protested against the anti-religious campaign in Mexico, 
quoting precedents in which the United States State Department severed diplo- 
matic relations with other governments on similar grounds, and demanding an 
investigation of Josephus Daniels, ambassador of the United States to Mexico. . . 
The Mexican embassy at Washington issued a statement to meet the charges, to 
the effect that “there is no persecution of Catholics in Mexico.” . . . The Rev. 
Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., executive secretary of the N.C.W.C., immediately re- 
futed the statement by offering proof of six distinct kinds of persecution that are 


being waged in Mexico. . . . Petitions continue to pour in upon senators and 
congressmen asking that some action be taken on the part of the Government 
against the persecution. . . . New York department stores have stopped handling 


Mexican products, and the president of one large store has offered to strip his 
counters of all Mexican products it has on hand. . . . In Mexico proper, the 
National Union of Fathers of Families have started a movement against 
the socialistic system of education, withdrawing their children from the state 
schools, and substituting a system of home schools for the training of their 
children. 


In Milwaukee, St. John’s Cathedral, a nationally famed church almost a 
hundred years old, was almost completely destroyed by fire on January 28. The 
fire broke out about 1 A.M., and gained such rapid headway that even the 
Blessed Sacrament could not be reached and few of the treasures of the church 
were saved. 
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Lucid 


The Public Works headquarters at 
Washington had just received from a 
man in the field the following letter, 
which explains itself “I am sending you 
the accident report on when Mike Casey 
hurt his foot when he hit it with his pick. 
The blank has a place for ‘Remarks’ but 
what I wish you would explain is whether 
you want mine or Casey’s.” 


* 

When you are looking for something 
in the lower part of a cupboard, always 
count a hundred before saying anything 
when you suddenly rise and bump your 
head on the corner of the half-open upper 
door. 

* 

The three-year-old had taken his moth- 
er’s powder puff and was in the act of 
powdering himself, when his small sister, 
aged five, snatched it from him. 

“Here, you mustn’t do that!” she ex- 
claimed. “Only ladies use powder, Gentle- 
men wash themselves.” 

% 

Waiter (to professor of English): “Did 
you say pudden, sir?” 

Enraged Prof.: “I did not, and I hope I 
never shall. Bring me some prune-whip.” 


* 
“T found (hic) a half 


First Imbiber: 
dollar.” 

Second Inebriate: 
my name on it.” 

“Whatsh your name?” 

“E. Pluribus Unum.” 

“Yeah, itsh | 44 


“Itsh mine, itsh got 


“Why the ential in your coat 
lapel ?” 
“It’s my.class pin—TI go to Colgate.” 
* 


“Samuel, ebery time we sits down to 
table you starts callin’ me Eve. Wherefo? 
Ah wants you-all to remember dat mah 
name am Mandy.” 

“Ah has a good an’ sufficien’ reason!” 

“Whut reason?” 

“Don’t de good book say dat Eve done 
eat herself and her husban’ out o’ house 
an’ home?” 

‘ * 

Blurb: “He called me an ass.” 

Blah: “You shouldn’t stand for that. 
Make him prove it.” 


Intervals 


The new minister had asked Eph 
Brown to lead in prayer. It was Eph’s 
first experience of this sort but he didn’t 
want to disappoint the new pastor and 
so he complied. Twenty minutes later 
found Eph still praying. He had prayed 
for everybody and everything he could 
think of. The congregation were be- 
coming restless. Finally from one of the 
deacons came a strong “Amen!” 

Eph looked at the deacon and said. 
“Thanks, deacon; that’t the word I have 
been trying to think of ever since I 
started.” 

* 

Patient: “Doctor, there is an awful 
rumbling in my stomach.” 

Doctor: “That may be the truck you 
ate for dinner.” 

* 

Sappy —I ran into another car last 
week and was knocked senseless. 

Girl — How long does the doctor think 
it will be before you'll be all right? 

*% 

A judge who was deaf was hearing a 
case in which both plaintiff and de- 
fendant also were deaf. 

“This man ought to be made to pay 
his rent,” said the plaintiff. 

“What have you got to say about 
that ?” the judge asked. 

“Well,” said the defendant, “I always 
grind my corn by night.” 

Finally the judge said “I have con- 
sidered this case carefully and reach the 
decision that both of these brothers 
should help to support their mother.” 

% 

It was dusk as she stopped at the fill- 
ing station. “I want a quart of red oil,” 
she said to the service man. The man 
gasped and hesitated. 

“Give me a quart of red oil,” she re- 
peated. 

“A quart of red oil?” he stammered. 

“Certainly,” she said, “my tail light 
is out.” 

% 

A man pinned underneath his car after 
an auto accident was being questioned by 
a policeman. 

“Married ?” 

“No,” said the man, “this is the worst 
fix I was ever in.” 








Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Married Ladies Burse, St. Louis (Rock Church) . .$2,676.52 
Sodality Member 10.00 2,686.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,520.00 
4,287.57 
65.00 4,352.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse 1,709.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse 2,971.50 
M. Stell 3.00 2,974.50 
652.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 506.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse ’ 
In Thanksgiving : 533.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse 26.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse. . 3 
Anonymous 5. 1,112.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 843.94 


St. Alphonsus Burse .00 
A Friend i 100.00 





Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 











BANNED! 


The following pictures are considered immoral and indecent and 
entirely unfit for public entertainment by the Legion of Decency: 


Affairs of a Gentleman 
Affairs of Cellini 

All of Me 

Ariane 

Back Street 

Born to be Bad 
Catherine the Great 
Cynara 

Design for Living 

Dr. Monica 

Enlighten Thy Daughter 
The Fighting Lady 
Finishing School 
Firebird 

Fog Over Frisco 

The Gay Bride 

The Girl from Missouri 
Girls for Sale 
Glamour 

Good Dame 

Guilty Parents 

Hat, Coat and Glove 
Henry the Eighth 

He Was Her Man 
High School Girl 

I Have Lived 

Jimmy the Gent 

Kiss and Make Up 
Laughing Boy 

Lazy River 


The Life of Vergie Winters 


Limehouse Blues 
Little Man, What Now? 
Madame DuBarry 

Manhattan Melodrama 


Men in White 
Men of the Night 
Merry Wives of Reno 
A Modern Hero 
Morals for Women ° 
Nana 

Narcotic 

Notorious But Nice 

Of Human Bondage 

One More River 

Picture Brides 

Playthings of Desire 

The Private Life of Henry VITI 
Queen Christina 

Registered Nurse 

Riptide 

Road to Ruin 

Sadie McKee 

The Scarlet Empress 

Side Streets 

Sisters Under the Skin 
Smarty 

Springtime for Henry 

Such Women are Dangerous 
Tomorrow’s Children 
Trouble in Paradise 

The Trumpet Blows 
Uncertain Lady 

Unknown Blonde 

Upper World 

Wharf Angel 

Wild Gold 

Women in His Life 

The Youth of Russia 














